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: growing popularity of ready-wrapped meat products has been speeded up by the 
remarkable qualities of transparent Cellophane. It is adaptable to any shape or size 
of unit. It is the only type of wrapping that hides nothing. And the public has been quick 


to learn that Cellophane gives complete protection against dust, dirt and contamination. 
Du Pont Cellophane Co., Ine. t £ 
2 Park Ave. N.Y.C. eC Op wane 
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Stuffing problems vanish 
when you install this 


“BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 


with the patented leak- 
proof Superior Piston and 
leakproof lid. 


-MEAT-TIGHT 
AIR-TIGHT 






No air pressure necessary to lower 
piston. 


Piston adjustable to take up wear. 
Heavy, strong safety ring. 


If you are having any trouble with your present equip- 
ment it will pay you to investigate this machine! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air Stuffers, 
the Schonland patented Casing Puller, the TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer and the 
new “BUFFALO” Pork Fat Cutter 


Branches: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 











QUIPPED exclusively | 


WATER-TIGHT 
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Increases in Livestock and Meat Tariffs 
Feature New Tariff Law 


Increases in the tariff on meats 
and meat animals feature the new 
tariff law just passed by Con- 
gress, and signed by President 
Hoover during the week. 

The import rate on beef and 
veal is doubled, that on fresh 
lamb is raised from 4c to 7e per 
pound, and fresh pork from Ic to 
214c per pound. The mutton 
rate also is doubled. 

The rate on bacon, hams, 
shoulders and other cured pork 
is raised from 2c to 34c¢ per 
pound. 

Rates on meats which are 
fresh, prepared or preserved and 
not specifically provided for are 
fixed at 6c per pound, but not less 
than 20 per cent ad valorem, the 
latter being the rate in the old 
tariff law. The rate on extract 
of beef remains the same, 15c 
per pound. 

The tariff on lard is increased 
200 per cent, being raised from 
le a pound in the 1922 law to 3c 
per pound in the new law. Oleo- 
margarine is also given further 
protection, the rate being in- 
creased from 8c to 14c per pound. 


Boost Livestock and Hides. 

In the case of live animals, consider- 
able increase has been made. The cat- 
tle rate is le per pound higher, from 
1% to 2%c per pound in the case of 
feeder cattle, and from 2c to 3c per 
pound in the case of cattle for slaugh- 
ter. The live hog tariff is raised from 
14 of 1c per pound to 2c per pound, and 
the tax on sheep and goats from $2 to 
$3 per head. 

The 1922 tariff law carried no tax 
on hides. The new law provides a tax 


of 10 per cent ad valorem on all hides 
and skins of cattle, raw or uncured, or 
dried, salted, or pickled. The rate on 
tallow remains the same. 

Despite the fact that the schedule 
for both edible and inedible oils came 
up for much discussion, little change 
has been made in the import rate. 


Fats and Oil Rates. 


The rate on cocoanut oil was made 
2c per pound; that on cottonseed oil 3c 
per pound; peanut oil 4c per pound; 
palm-kernel oil, 1c per pound; sesame 
oil, 3c per pound; and soy bean oil, 3%c 
per pound, but not less than 45 per 
cent ad valorem in the case of any of 
these products. 

Hydrogenated and hardened oils and 
fats may be imported under a tariff of 
4c per pound; and other oils and fats, 
the composition and properties of 
which have been changed by vulcaniz- 
ing, oxidizing, chlorinating, nitrating or 
any other chemical process, and not 
specifically provided for, will be taxed 
20 per cent ad valorem. 








SHE FEELS LIKE CELEBRATING. 


New tariff act increases protection for 
home-grown cattle by 1 to 3 cents per 
pound, 





In the produce list, which includes 
many products handled by the meat 
packing industry, the rate on cheese 
and cheese substitutes was raised from 
5e a pound but not less than 25 per 
cent ad valorem in the old law to 7c 
a pound but not less than 42 per cent 
ad valorem in the new. 

Poultry, “dressed -or undressed,” 
fresh, chilled or frozen, will be taxed 
10c per pound compared with 6c per 
pound formerly. The rate on eggs in 
the shell is increased from 8c to 10c 
per dozen, while whole eggs, egg yolk 
and egg albumen frozen or otherwise 
prepared or preserved will be taxed ilc 
per pound compared with 6c under the 
previous law. The rate on dried whole 
eggs, dried egg yolk or egg albumen 
remains the same, 18c per pound. 

Items on Free List. 

The free list includes a number of 
items of immediate interest to the meat 
packing industry. Sausage casings, 
weasands, intestines and bladders will 
come in free as formerly. 

Other by-products on the free list 
are: 

Raw hide cuttings, with or without 
hair, ossein and all other glue stock. 

Hides and skins of the India water 
buffalo, to be used in the manufacture 
of rawhide articles. 

Hoofs, unmanufactured. 

Horns and parts of horns, including 
horn strips and tips, unmanufactured. 

Dried blood, not specifically provided 
for. 

Bones: crude, steamed or ground; 
bone dust, bone meal, and bone ash; 
and animal carbon suitable for fer- 
tilizing purposes. 

Another article on the free list, from 
which oil is made which is widely used 
by the packing industry, and which is 
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ONE OF HEAD TARIFF MAKERS. 


Representative Hawley of Connecticut, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and co-author of the new 
tariff act. 
in direct competition with some of the 
industry’s products, is copra. Vege- 
table tallow will also be admitted with- 
out payment of duty. 

New and Old Rates Compared. 

The tariff on products of major in- 
terest to the meat packing industry as 
prevailing under the new law, compared 
with the rates under the law of 1922, 
is shown in the following table: 


New Law Ol Law 
Rate. Rate. 
Cents per Cents per 
Ib. Ib, 
beef and veal, fresh 
chilled or frozen. ....... 6 
Mutton and goat meat, 
fresh, chilled or frozen. 5 2% 
Lamb, fresh, chilled or 
TFOTEN 2... ccsecccsesce 7 4 
Pork, fresh, chilled or 
BOOHER <cwscisssevsesoce 2% %c 
Bacon, hams and shoul- 
ders and other pork, 
prepared or preserved... 3% 2 
DR oc kdaveswadvecesenece 3 1 
Lard compounds and lard 
substitutes ............ 5 4 
Extract of meat, including 
Sl 64%.46sC40S ee Kc see be 15 15 
Meats, fresh, chilled, 
frozen, prepared or pre- 
served, not specifically 
provided for ........... 6c Ib., but 20% ad 
not less val. 
than 20% 
ad val. 
Oleomargarine and other 
butter substitutes....... 14 s 
Cattle weighing less than 
700 Ibs. each........... 2% 1%* 
Cattle weighing 700 Ibs. 
or more, each.......... 3 3° 
Sheep and goats.......... $3 head $2 head 
TROGD c cc cccsccccccceccces 2e lec 
WMO 2 cw wcccccccccccces %e Ib. we 


Oleo oil and oleo stearine. 1 1 


*In the 1922 tariff law the weight of cattle 
varied from that of the new law. The rate of 
1%c per Ib. applied to cattle weighing less than 
1,050 Ibs. and the 2c per Ib. rate to cattle weigh- 
ing over 1,050 Ibs. 
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New Law Old Law 
Rate. Rate. 
Cents per Cents per 
Ib. Ib. 
Dried blood albumen, light 12 free 
Dried blood albumen, dark 6 free 
Hides and skins of cattle, 
raw or uncured, dried, 
salted or pickled....... 10% ad free 
val. 
Sausage casings.......... free free 
Cheese and substitutes 
ED <<dias's suka > Gown Te Ib. but 5c lb. but 
not less not less 
than 42% than 25% 
ad val. ad val. 
Poultry, dressed or un- 
dressed chickens, ducks, 
geese, guineas ......... 10 6 
Poultry, turkeys ......... 10 8 
Eges of poultry in the 
NE. wccsevesaccedeeoce 10c doz. 8e doz. 


Whole eggs, egg yolk, egg 

albumen, frozen or 

otherwise prepared or 

preserved, and not spe- 

cifically provided for... 11 6 
Dried whole eggs, dried 

egg yolks, and dried egg 

albumen, whether or no 

sugar or other material 

Je” ee ee 18 18 


EE Cae ueaehais bh agen ees 14 8 

The new schedules became effective 
on and after the day of the passage of 
the new law, unless otherwise specific- 
ally provided for in the act. The bill 
was signed by President Hoover on 
June 17. 

eearey Noma 

INCREASE IN TRUCK RECEIPTS. 

Thirty-five per cent of all livestock 
received at the Omaha Union Stock 
Yards now arrives by truck. Auto 
truck receipts at that market during 
May amounted to 32,540 cattle, 3,343 
calves, 132,741 hogs and 41,527 sheep. 
So far this year this market has re- 
ceived 146,253 cattle and 706,796 hogs 
by truck, an increase of 22,140 cattle 
and 60,560 hogs over the same period 
a year ago. In 1927 when the first 
considerable receipts of hogs by truck 
became evident, 743,642 were trans- 
ported to market by this means. In 
1929 the number had increased to 
1,371,306 head. 
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PACKERS WIN TAX REFUNDS. 

Tax refunds aggregating more than 
$14,000,000 to packing companies and 
associated or related concerns are an- 
nounced by the U. S. internal revenue 
bureau, as a result of a suit which 
Swift & Company won in the United 
States court of claims. 

The refunds represent overasess- 
ments of income and profit taxes in 
1918, and interest. Among the refunds 
obtained are: 

Swift & Company, Chicago, $4,164,- 
034 refund, $2,600,567 interest; Libby 
McNeill and Libby and affiliated com- 
panies, Chicago, $2,325,365 refund, $1,- 
388,792 interest; Plankinton Packing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., $934,969 refund, 
$608,828 interest; Swift & Co., Chicago, 
$41,841 refund, $27,073 interest; Omaha 
Packing Co., Chicago, $506,000 refund, 
$329,965 interest; E. K. Pond Co., Chi- 
cago, $29,591 refund, $19,259 interest. 

W. F. Priebe Company (poultry), 
Chicago, $73,623 refund, $48,153  in- 
trest; Consumers Cotton Oil Mills, Chi- 
cago, $60,000 refund, $40,407 interest; 
G. H. Hammond Co., Chicago, $376,451 
refund, $247,642 interest; National 
Leather Co., Chicago, $32,320 refund, 
$20,894 interest. 

Metropolitan Hotel Supply Co., New 
York, $15,948 refund, $10,362 interest; 
Van Wagenen and Schickhaus Co., 
New Jersey, $48,485 refund, $30,560 in- 
terest; J. J. Harrington and Co., New 
York, $57,330 refund, $3,141 interest; 
United Dresed Beef Co., New York, 
$50,927 refund, $33,062 interest. 

National Calfskin Co., Boston, $55,- 
756 refund, $36,229 interest; A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Co., Boston, Mass., $245,- 
160 refund, $159,434 interest; Milwau- 
kee Stockyards Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
$24,758 refund, $16,118 interest. 








Business Leaders 


Speak at Seventh 


Conference of Major Industries 


Three leaders of business and finance 
already have accepted invitations to 
speak at the seventh Conference of 
Major Industries, a feature of the con- 
vention program of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers in Chicago in 
October. 

Julius Barnes, chairman of the board 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, is one. Another is C. S. McCain, 


chairman of the board of one of the 
greatest banks in the world, the Chase 
National of New York. 
President Merlin H. Aylesworth of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


A third is 


These men, and others to be invited, 


will speak at the Conference on October 
22 at the University of Chicago, under 
the auspices of the University and of 


the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, according to an announcement 
made jointly by Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, president of the University, 
and Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the 
Institute Plan Commission. 

The subject of the conference will be 
“The Current Situation.” It will be the 
seventh of a series at which leaders of 
industry have surveyed the situation of 
the industries which they represented. 
The conference this year will be closed 
by a dinner in honor of leaders in edu- 
cation and industry. 

The packers’ convention, which is the 
25th annual, is set for Monday and 
Tuesday, October 20 and 21, with sec- 
tional meetings preceding, on October 
18 and 19. 
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Mechanical Refrigeration for Delivery Trucks 


Development of Variable Speed, Constant 
Voltage Generators Has Made Simplified 
and Better Reliability Possible 


Design 


A Chicago meat packer—a few 
years ago firmly convinced that 
refrigerated trucks for meat de- 
liveries were unnecessary — re- 
cently placed an order for two of 
these vehicles. 

These trucks will be refrig- 
erated with ice and salt. 

This packer’s truck deliveries 
are confined to the city, and most 
of his hauls are comparatively 
short. 

What influenced him to use re- 
frigerated trucks is that retailers 
like to have their orders delivered 
under refrigeration, and are show- 
ing a tendency to favor those 
packers who can do this. 

“We have found,” this packer 
said, “that it is easier to make 
sales, and there is less quibbling 
about prices when we can assure 
our customers that their orders 
will be delivered in refrigerated 
trucks. This sales point alone, I 
believe, is going to influence pack- 
ers to use more of them.” 

But this merchandising advantage is 
not limited to delivery to city cus- 
tomers. 

Many smaller meat plants have been 
able to work out delivery economies by 
using refrigerated trucks for peddler 
and interurban deliveries. And con- 
struction of hard roads and use of re- 
frigerated trucks have enabled packers 
to serve retailers who could be reached 
previously only by round-about ways. 


Lower Sales Cost and Better Service. 


Some packers have found it advan- 
tageous to change their selling meth- 
ods to reduce selling costs and give 
their customers better service by this 
means. 

Instead of employing both salesmen 
and truck drivers, the jobs have been 
combined. In such instances the sales- 
man is given a refrigerated truck and 
delivers the merchandise as he sells it. 
It becomes a peddler truck. 

In addition to economies on the road, 
this method is said to eliminate much 
record-keeping in the office. And re- 
tailers like to buy in this manner, as 
they can pick out the items they need. 
Since the truck calls at their doors 
regularly, they can keep their stocks 
fresher with a smaller investment. 


The problem of the packer who con- 
templates the purchase of refrigerated 
trucks is to decide on the kind, type 
and capacity that will do the work most 
efficiently and at the smallest cost. 


Improved Truck Design. 

Most packers have found that no one 
particular type or design of truck will 
serve all needs best. The packer whose 
delivery service consists in delivering 
from plant to retail stores may find one 
type of design best for the purpose. If 
he is delivering over considerable dis- 
tances, another type probably would fit 
his needs better. 

Trucks refrigerated with ice and salt 
and solid carbon dioxide are becoming 


the compressor with power, have over- 
come some of the objections to mechan- 
ical refrigeration for motor trucks. 

The development of a variable speed, 
constant voltage motor has done much 
to simplify mechanically refrigerated 
truck mechanism. This prime mover 
has eliminated the necessity for install- 
ing a second gasoline engine to drive 
a generator. Through its use the re- 
liability of the refrigerating system has 
been so materially improved that a 
number of packers, who previously 
have not considered the mechanically 
refrigerated truck, are now studying it 
and its possibilities for effecting savings 
in.meat deliveries. 
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A CHICAGO PACKER’S MECHANICALLY REFRIGERATED TRUCK. 
Mechanically refrigerated trucks are being used rather extensively for deliver- 


ing ice cream, 


over long distances and for peddler use they have advantages. 


but have not found very wide use in the meat industry. For delivery 


Among these is 


their ability to maintain constant temperatures in the refrigerated section and to 
continue to furnish refrigeration at night and other times when the truck engine is 


not operating. 


rather common in the meat industry. 
The mechanically refrigerated truck, 
on the other hand, is still comparatively 
rare. There are types of service, how- 
ever, where the mechanically refrig- 
erated truck serves the needs very well. 
New Developments Simplify Design. 
Packers have rather shied away from 
the mechanically refrigerated truck. 
Among their objections to it has been 
its relatively higher cost and the addi- 
tional mechanical equipment required, 
in addition to the truck mechanism. 
Improvement in the design and con- 
struction of small refrigerating units, 
and simplified methods of furnishing 


A mechanically refrigerated truck in 
which the truck engine is the primary 
source of power for operating the com- 
pressor is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 


Power Taken From Truck Engine. 


In this case a motor is used to drive 
the compressor. Current for the oper- 
ation of this motor is generated by a 
variable speed, constant voltage gener- 
ator which is driven from a power 
take-off on the main engine shaft. 
The power is transmitted through a 
V-shaped belt. 


This generator delivers a constant 
voltage to the compressor motor, re- 
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gardless of the speed at which the 
truck engine turns over. This voltage 
is regulated through a miniature motor 
mounted on the top of the generator. 
When the voltage of the generator 
varies in the least, due to variations in 
the speed of the truck engine, the speed 
of this auxiliary motor changes. 
Through an arrangement similar to the 
ball governor on an engine, additional 
resistance is automatically cut in or out 
of the field coils of the generator. 

The use of a variable speed constant 
voltage generator for furnishing power 
to the compressor makes possible a 
compact arrangement of generator and 
compressor unit in the truck body. In 
the truck shown all of the refrigerat- 
ing equipment and the generator is 
installed in a compartment 23 in. wide 
between the driver’s cab and the insu- 
lated section of the truck. 

Automatic Temperature Control. 

The temperature within the truck is 
automatically controlled. When the 
shut-off temperature is reached the 
motor which operated the compressor is 
automatically shut down. Instantly the 
generator stops producing current, and 
only the weight of the armature of the 
generator is carried by the truck engine. 
When the motor is automatically cut 
in, due to temperature rise within the 
truck body, the generator quickly builds 
up voltage. 

An auxiliary motor for A. C. opera- 
tion is mounted above the compressor 
in this truck. It is connected with the 
compressor with a V-shaped belt. 
Power for its operation can be taken 
from the lighting circuit. 

The advantages of installing this 
auxiliary A. C. motor are obvious. It 
often avoids considerable rehandling of 
meat. This is particularly true when 
the truck is operated by a driver-sales- 
man. Meat unsold at the end of the 
day can remain under refrigeration in 
the truck. 


Handling Costs Reduced. 

This practice is followed by some 
packers who sell directly from trucks. 
The salesmen are checked up only once 
a week instead of each day, as would 
be necessary if the unsold meats were 
removed from the truck each night. 
The task of record keeping and book- 
keeping is simplified considerably, and 
the labor of unloading each night is 
eliminated. 

Also, by the use of this second motor 
operated from the lighting circuit, 
truck interiors can quickly be brought 
down to the desired temperature before 
meats are loaded into them, without the 
necessity of operating the truck engine. 

A considerable saving in operating 
costs is claimed for the mechanically 
refrigerated truck, compared with one 
refrigerated with ice and salt. In one 
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EQUIPMENT OCCUPIES SMALL SPACE 


In the new type of refrigerated trucks, 
space about 23 in. wide is occupied by 
the refrigerating equipment. The com- 
pressor is driven by a motor, the power 
being furnished by a variable speed, con- 
stant voltage generator driven by a belt 
from the truck engine shaft. An aux- 
iliary motor for operating the compressor 
at night by plugging into a light socket 
is installed. 


case this saving checked out at better 
than $13 a day. The trucks used to 
compute this saving had equal capacity, 
but the ice and salt truck was 5 tons in 
size, the mechanically refrigerated 
truck only 2% tons. Because of the 
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extra weight of ice and salt over the 
mechanical equipment a larger truck is 
necessary to do the same work. 
Operating Costs Compared. 
The cost of operating a 5-ton truck 
refrigerated with ice and salt was 
found in this test to be as follows: 


3,000 Ibs. ice @ $4.00 ton....... $ 6.00 


400 Ibs. sale @ $9.00 ton....... 1.80 
60 mile run, 5-ton truck, @ 27c 16.20 





MRR iiais os a wena et iols ewe $24.00 
The cost of operating the mechan- 
ically-refrigerated truck was as follows: 
1% gal. gas @ 14c (to operate 
generator while truck is on 
WORD Gov eS eae owe sd ae $ .25 
Cost of current for operating 
auxiliary generator while 
truck was in garage at night  .06 
60-mile run with 2%-ton truck 


The body of the truck shown was 
manufactured by B. Heinig, Chicago. 
The refrigerating unit was furnished by 
Frigidaire and the variable speed, con- 
stant voltage generator by the Thomp- 
son & Jameson Corporation, Chicago. 
At least two packers in Chicago are 
using mechanically refrigerated trucks 
of the type illustrated. 

oo oe 


What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
meat packing industry. 


ae 





DOUBLE PURPOSE TRAILER BODIES REDUCE HANDLING COSTS. 


Though not apparent in the illustration, these trailer bodies, in use in a Chicago 
plant, are typical of meat plant economy and efficiency and contain an idea that 


might be applied to hand trucks. 


These side dump bodies have a capacity of 40 cu. ft., and are used for transport- 


ing beef bones. 


At the bottom of each is a manifold to which is a steam connection. 


When the bodies are filled with bones the manifold is hooked up with a steam 


line and the bones boiled. 


This operation completed, the liquor is drawn off through 


a valve at the bottom of the body and used in the manufacture of beef extract. The 
bones are then taken to the glue department. 

By having the bodies serve a double purpose, two handlings—into and out of 
the steam kettles—are eliminated and costs reduced accordingly. 
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Maximum Fire Protection for Every Plant . 


Methods Suggested by Which Fire 
Insurance Costs Can Be Lowered 
Without Endangering Protection 


Every business man must have 
adequate fire insurance. 


But a good many of them could 
get along with smaller premiums 
than they are paying, provided 
they reduced their fire hazards. 


How many packers, sausage 
makers and other meat manufac- 
turers have studied carefully their 
fire insurance policies, to see if 
they are paying a premium for 
the luxury of some unnecessary 
risk? 

Too many do not know, because 
they have not realized that 
specific conditions were regarded 
as risks and so penalized. 


Then there is another class of 
business man who thinks that his 
fire hazard is so small that he does 
not need to carry large insurance 
protection. 


What Insurance To Carry? 


After all, it may be asked, just 
what is the right amount of in- 
surance to carry on a given as- 
set. 

At best, insurance premiums 
cost a good deal of money, but no 
one can be without them. The im- 
portant thing is to secure the 
greatest amount of protection for 
the least expenditure of money. 


In the following article some practical 
points are discussed whereby the business 
man can reduce his fire insurance 
premiums. and at the same time be guar- 
anteed adequate protection for his prop- 
erties. 


eo 
Saving Money on Fire 
Insurance 
By J. J. Berliner. 


What can a business man do to lessen 
his fire hazards and what effect will 
such changes have upon his insurance 
rates? The right answer will save 
money for many concerns. 

Let us take a specific example to il- 
lustrate this point. 

Assume that an insurance company 
is determining the insurance rate of an 
ordinary joisted three-story and base- 
ment brick building. A make-up of the 
rates is as follows: In a city with 
municipal fire protection grading class 
6 (the grading is determined after a 
careful survey of the city’s fire-fighting 
facilities by experienced engineers) the 


basic rate is say, $0.406. Because the 
area assumed is in excess of standard, 
14% is added. 

Other additions are: non-standard 
walls, 5 per cent; one unprotected floor 
opening from the basement to the first 
floor, 5 per cent; exposed wood cornice 
5 per cent. These percentages will add 
$0.1197 to the rate. But this is not all 
—$0.125 is added for exposure—that is, 
because of adjacent buildings from 
which a fire might spread to the build- 
ing under consideration, and there are 
two other charges, $0.05 because of rub- 
bish in the basement and $0.10 because 
of the poor condition of electric wiring. 
This brings the rate up to $0.80. 


How Rates Can Be Reduced. 


The rate does not need to remain at 
this figure. If the owner, or some one 
authorized to act, should request infor- 
mation on this insurance rate, each item 
wherein a hazard could be removed 
would be discussed by the service bu- 
reau of the rating company. 

The first recommendation would be 
to protect the floor-way opening from 
the basement to the first floor. This 
would eliminate the 5 per cent, or $0.02 
charge for this defect. The property 
lacks sufficient fire-fighting appliances. 
If an adequate supply of approved 
chemical extinguishers were installed, 
the unexposed building rate of $0.605 
would be reduced to 5 per cent or $.02, 
resulting in a saving of $0.03. 








Cut Fire Losses 


Fire losses in any business are 
not confined to actual destruction 
of property. 

This may be covered in con- 
siderable part at least by insur- 
ance. . 

But no insurance can be pro- 
vided against loss resulting from 
shut-down or crippling of even a 
part of a plant, wholesale house 
or retail market. 

Next to insurance protection, 
every man should see that his fire 
hazards are reduced. 


What are these hazards, and 
how is the owner to recognize 
them? 

The attached article not only 
points to information along these 
lines, but outlines other simple 
methods of protection. 




















Under some conditions, it would be 
possible to protect the opening in the 
exterior by approved fire shutters. As- 
suming here that this would be possi- 
ble, the installation would remove the 
$0.125 charge appearing under ex- 
posure. If all rubbish were removed 
from the premises, and if electric wir- 
ing were made to conform to the re- 
quirements of the National Electrical 
Code, the respective charges of $0.05 
and $0.10 under “after charges” would 
be eliminated. 

If all of these recommendations were 
carried out, $0.325 would be saved in the 
rate; this would amount to a savings 
of $162.50 in the premium if the insur- 
ance amounted to $50,000. And there 
are hundreds of actual cases, where the 
removal of hazards would save even 
hundreds of dollars and perhaps thou- 
sands each year. 

What a business man will pay for his 
insurance is determined in most states 
by inspection and rating organizations, 
which are supported by the insurance 
companies. These bureaus carefully in- 
spect properties, make detailed dia- 
grams, and analyze the fire hazards in- 
herent in each building according to its 
structure, occupancy, protection, and ex- 
posure. These data constitute the basis 
for the rate. 


Adequate Insurance Pays. 


Not infrequently it happens that a 
concern thinks that its class of risk is 
so good as to warrant carrying as little 
insurance as possible. The following 
is an actual example of this. 

A certain company owned a nice five- 
story and basement building, substan- 
tially constructed, and in consideration 
of the good floor cut-offs, they decided 
that a fire could not possibly destroy 
very much of their property on any one 
floor and certainly could not spread 
from floor to floor. If a fire should 
occur, they were fully equipped with an 
automatic sprinkler system with water 
from a gravity tank on the top of the 
roof that would readily prevent the 
spread of fire beyond a very limited 
space. 

Why, they asked, carry insurance for 
more than a small percentage of their 
total value of $1,000,000 if their loss, 
in the event of fire, would probably be 
considerably below 20 per cent of the 
full value? Besides their architect had 
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assured them so and certainly he must 
know, for according to him, was not 
each floor a separate little building by 
itself ? 

However, what they did not take into 
consideration, was their next-door 
neighbor. For, one night a fire broke 
out in their neighbor’s premises, play- 
ing against every window of the com- 
pany. Even though metal frame-wired 
glass windows had been installed to 
prevent fires from invading the interior 
of their building, the heat radiating 
from the burning building soon raised 
the temperature on every floor, and 
opened numerous sprinkler heads which 
quickly exhausted the water supply. 
With subsequent ignition on many 
floors, a 50 per cent loss was suffered. 


What Co-Insurance Is. 


Such an occurrence calls to mind very 
forcibly, in this conection, the operation 
of the co-insurance clause in fire insur- 
ance policies. On the basis of $1,000,- 
000 valuation and a 50 per cent or $500,- 
000 loss, what insurance did the owners 
of the above company collect? 

They had reduced their insurance to 
20 per cent of the total value, or to 
$200,000, on the basis that probably not 
more than 20 per cent of their entire 
property value could be destroyed by 
fire. In accordance with the 80 per 
cent co-insurance clause retained in 
their policies, they should have been 
carrying $800,000 of insurance. In 
other words, they were $600,000 short 
and were carrying this responsibility 
and liability themselves. 

In case of a partial loss, the 80 per 
cent co-insurance clause requires that 
the insured become “co-insurer” with 
the insurance companies for the differ- 
ence between the amount of insurance 
carried, and the percentage of the total 
amount that should have been carried 
as required by the co-insurance clause. 
In the case just cited, the company was 
making itself co-insurer to the extent 
of six-eighths of any partial loss. 

Where the Owner Loses. 

Now then, how much of this $500,000 
loss was collectable from the insurance 
companies? As stated before, the com- 
pany was co-insurer to the extent of 
six-eighths, and they therefore collected 
only two-eighths of the amount of the 
loss, or $125,000, being co-insurers with 
the companies to the extent of $76,000 
and suffering a further loss, on ac- 
count of the small amount of insur- 
ance, to the amount of $300,000. Had 
they been carrying their full amount of 
insurance to value as required under 
the co-insurance clause, no question or 
quibble would have been raised, and 
they would have received the complete 
amount of the loss; namely, $500,000. 

That is the way the co-insurance 
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clause works out. No matter what the 
amount of a partial loss may be, as long 
as the assured does not carry insurance 
up to the percentage amount required 
by the co-insurance clause, the insured 
will be co-insurer for the difference be- 
tween the amount carried and what 
should have been carried. 

Hence it is very important that the 
business man should ask himself such 
questions as these: “Can my business 
stand participation in fire damage?” 
“Am I fully insured, or at least to the 
percentage amount required under the 
co-insurance agreement?” “If not, has 
this lapse been voluntary or is it the 
result of an oversight?” 

Of course, it is hardly necessary to 
point out that in the final analysis, an 
insurance man should pass on these 
questions. That is his business. An 
intelligent fire insurance agent, for in- 
stance, would never have allowed such 
a dangerous liability as that previously 
described to have continued. 

Prevention Better Than Cure. 

The method of procedure as it affects 
fire losses, fire insurance, and building 
construction is to act upon the maxim 
that “prevention is better than cure.” 











Keep Your Books 
Right 


Payment of income tax by 
the pusiness man is some- 
thing that cannot be avoided. 

In making income tax 
schedules, much good tem- 
per has been spoiled, many 
good dollars have been 
wasted, much injustice has 
been done. 

All because it was too 
much trouble to keep rec- 
ords! 

If a business is worth 
having it is worth knowing 
about. 

It is necessary to know 
how things are going from 
one period to another; the 
amount of stock on hand; 
how much depreciation is be- 
ing suffered from year to 
year. 

These and many other 
equally important matters 
are taken care of in properly 
kept records. 

If such records are not 
kept, you can’t begin too 
soon. 

Good suggestions for both packer 
and retailer bookkeeping practices 
can be secured by subscribers upon 
application to THE NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, enclosing a 2c stamp. 
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The way to keep down losses, obtain 
the benefit of minimum insurance rates, 
and avoid the interruption of business 
that follows in the wake of fires, is to 
take advantage of the best available 
knowledge in eliminating hazards. 

Generai Electric Company, for ex- 
ample, acts upon these principles. When 
a General Electric building goes up, and 
in the past few years they have erected 
buildings costing millions of dollars, it 
is only after the plans have been care- 
fully gone over and approved by the 
engineering staff of the insuring com- 
panies. These engineers check the plans 
on each building in its relation to other 
buildings, the uses to which it is to be 
put, automatic sprinkler equipment, etc. 

One result of this has been the sub- 
stitution of reenforced concrete for 
major buildings instead of the so-called 
“slow-burning” construction (composed 
of brick and timber walls with plank 
floors and roof). These buildings have 
incombustible floors and roof as well 
as walls, and even then are usually 
equipped with automatic sprinklers be- 
cause the contents are, to an extent at 
least, combustible. 

Minimum of Losses. 

Where there are special hazards— 
such as those of hydro-carbons, var- 
nishes, dipping compounds, enamels and 
the like—they follow a policy of segre- 
gating these hazards in incombustible 
rooms outside of the main buildings. 
Such rooms are also equipped with the 
most effective safeguards: automati- 
cally closing tank covers, devices for 
injecting steam, and patent -ex- 
tinguishers. 

To the physical instruments for the 
prevention and control of fire losses, 
there must obviously be added intelli- 
gent direction and unending watchful- 
ness. They work on the theory that, 
given high fire-resistive construction and 
proper attention to neatness, order, and 
special provisions for hazards arising 
from the use of volatile or highly com- 
bustible substances, they may expect 
the fire losses to be negligible. 

Of course, their basic policy, that of 
availing themselves of expert consul- 
tation to eliminate unnecessary hazards 
in construction, is wholly logical. It is 
obviously far wiser to determine in ad- 
vance the hazards and to prevent dan- 
gerous conditions by planning condi- 
tions and safeguards, than it is to at- 
tempt to make modifications after 
buildings have been erected and 
equipped. 

Lowering Insurance Rates. 

Many times the installation of an au- 
tomatic sprinkler system is regarded 
as the only logical means of fire preven- 
tion, and yet it often happens that a 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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Overhead Conveyor and Spray for 
Handling Pickled Meats 


Installation of an overhead con- 
tinuous conveyor meat washer 
was made a short time ago by 
the J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the purpose 
of convenient and rapid handling 
of pickled meats. 


With this new equipment and 
the addition of two men, the com- 
pany finds that it is now able to 
handle as much meat in one day 
as formerly required two days. 


An additional economy has_ been 
found in the saving in floor space by 
having the conveyor operating over the 
soaking vats, instead of a conveying 
table. Another advantage of this over- 
head conveyor is that it can be made to 
fit into any space which may be avail- 
able. 

Soaking Vats Installed in Pairs. 


Construction of the conveyor is de- 
scribed by its manufacturers, the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers Supply Co., as being 
very similar to that of the top finger 
dressing rail conveyor used in hog 
slaughtering plants, except that it has 
tinned meat hooks in place of the 
pusher plates. 

In the Schroth installation the 
pickled meats are delivered from the 
curing cellars by truck to the soaking 
and hanging room. The soaking vats 
are made of heavy gauge black steel, 
re-enforced with band iron around the 
top and then heavily galvanized. 


The vats are installed in pairs, with 
a movable working table between each 


pair. These tables are so arranged that 
the operators can work on both sides 
and can hang the smoked meats from 
two vats from the one table. The meats 
are either strung or bacon hangers are 
inserted. They are then hung on the 
conveyor. 

Meat Washed by High-Pressure Spray. 


Instead of being washed on moving 
tables the meat moves on the conveyor 
through a high-pressure spray. Here 
all surface pickle is washed off, the 
water in the spray being held at the 
same temperature as that in the soak- 
ing vats. The meats are soaked about 
one hour before being hung and washed. 

After passing through the high-pres- 
sure spray, the surplus moisture is 
scraped off with a flexible scraper, and 
the meats are branded, hung on ham 
and bacon trees and immediately placed 
in the smokehouse. 

Another economy claimed for this 
equipment is in clean-up time. No clean- 
up of the conveying equipment is neces- 
sary, as this is done automatically by 
the high-pressure spray as the con- 
veyor passes through it. 

An attempt is being made to work 
out a method whereby the soaking vats 
can be eliminated in large plant instal- 
lations. 

a 
GERMAN LARD MARKET. 


Consumption of American lard in 
Germany since the beginning of the 
year is reported to be rather disap- 
pointing. The main reason is believed 
to be the prevailing low prices for but- 
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HIGH-PRESSURE WASHING CABINET. 


The above shows a close-up of the high- 
pressure washing cabinet, with bacon 
passing through on the continuous con- 
veyor and being washed free of surface 
pickle. The use of such a cabinet reduces 
clean-up time, as the conveyor is cleaned 
automatically as it passes through. 


ter and the somewhat unsatisfactory 
purchasing power of the public. Ru- 
mors of a projected import duty on 
lard have not given the market any 
impetus nor increased purchases in ex- 
cess of current demands, according to 
the American Trade Commissioner at 
Hamburg. 





WASHING PICKLED HAMS ON CONTINUOUS CONVEYOR. 


Workmen in the J. & F. Schroth packing plant, Cincinnati, removing hams from the soaking vats and stringing and hanging 
them on the continuous conveyor, which carries the product through a high pressure water spray where all surface pickle is 


washed off. 
trees, and taken to the smokehouse. 


When it comes out of this spray the surface moisture is removed; the meats are branded, hung on ham or bacon 


This overhead conveyor eliminates the conveying table, which is an advantage where floor space is at a premium. A saving 


in labor is claimed for the new device, as with the addition of two extra men two days’ work can be done in one. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the 
meat and allied industries. For 
further information, write The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 




















ALLEGATIONS VS. PROOF. 


Question: An Ohio packer advises 
that he entered suit to recover for the 
value of two dead hogs in a shipment 
from Chicago. He submits a copy 
of his allegations as set forth in his 
suit. He complains that he lost his 
suit and asks for some explanations as 
to the cause of his misfortune. 

Answer: It is apparent that your 
lawyer has made the mistake so com- 
monly encountered in suits of this char- 
acter. He boldly declares in his state- 
ment that the hogs were killed as the 
result of “rough and negligent handling 
by the carrier, and the use of improper- 
ly bedded cars.” 

Surely he should have known that 
no allegations should have been made 
by him that could not be proved. Ob- 
viously, the owner did not accompany 
the hogs, hence could not have known 
how, when or where the deaths oc- 
curred. In other words, too much ter- 
ritory was taken in, and unnecessarily 
so. 

In the light of any evidence possibly 
adduced on behalf of the packer, the 
court could do nothing but award judg- 
ment to the carrier. 

This should be a lesson to all packers 
facing similar tests. Do not allege more 
than you can prove. The only proofs re- 
quired of you when shipments are not 
accompanied by a caretaker are: (1) 
That shipment was in good condition 
when shipped and as described; and (2) 
that animals were crippled, dead or 
missing when delivered at destination. 
This constitutes a simple “breach of 
contract.” So do not undertake to place 
your finger definitely upon the _ inci- 
dent of the accident. 

Another question and answer will ap- 
pear in this column in the next issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


fe 
BILL OF LADING CHANGES. 


Changes in the form of the domestic 
bill of lading and livestock contract 
have been announced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They will be 
in effect August 1, 1930. 

In a bulletin President Woods of the 
Institute warns members to avoid pur- 
chasing the old forms, even though they 
are offered at a low price. New forms 
must be used within a resonable time. 
The notice of the Commision is as fol- 
lows: 

For the purpose principally of mak- 
ing changes necessitated by the amend- 
ments of March 4, 1927, to Sec. 3 (2) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act relat- 
ing to transportation charges, and by 
the amendment of April 23, 1930 to Sec. 
20 (11) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
relating to claims and suits, the car- 
riers, parties to Consolidated Freight 
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Classification No. 6, Agent D. T. Law- 
rence’s I. C. C.-O. C. No. 50, Agent E. 
H. Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 34, Agent R. 
C. Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 19, by Supple- 
ment No. 1, issued May 23, 1930, and 
filed with this Commission on May 24, 
1930, to become effective August 1, 
1930, have amended the domestic bill 
of lading and the live stock contract 
currently in use. The changes are: 

Sec. 2 (b) of the contract terms and 
conditions of the domestic bill of lading 
and Sec. 2 (c) of the contract terms and 
conditions of the live stock contract, 
both relating to claims and suits, are 
changed for the purpose of meeting the 
amendment of April 23, 1930, to Sec. 
y (11) of the Interstate Commerce 

ct. 

Sec. 7 of the contract terms and con- 
ditions of the domestic bill of lading and 
Sec. 3 of the contract terms and con- 
ditions of the live stock contract, both 
relating to transportation charges, are 
changed for the purpose of meeting the 
amendment of March 4, 1927, to Sec. 
8 (2) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Sec. 9 (d) of the contract terms and 
conditions of the domestic bill of lad- 
ing and Sec. 5 (d) of the contract terms 
and conditions of the live stock con- 
tract, in so far as they refer to gen- 
eral average, are changed for the pur- 
pose of adopting the change in the ex- 
port bill of lading relating to general 
average, and prescribed by the Com- 
mission in Export Bill of Lading, 156 
I. C. C. 188. 

On the face of the domestic bill of 
lading, under routing directions, the 
words (Delivering Carrier) are removed 
from the parentheses and placed on the 
line above. Also on the face of the do- 
mestic bill of lading the provision about 
payment of charges by the consignee 
is prefaced by the words “Subject to 
Section 7 of conditions,” and the words 
“(See section 7 of conditions)”, at the 
bottom, are eliminated. Similar changes 
are made in the live stock contract. 

Copies of this supplement, if desired, 
may be procured by addressing R. C. 
Fyfe, Chairman of the Western Classi- 
fication Committee, Room 404, Chicago 
Union Station, Chicago, Illinois. 

Objections, if any, including a state- 
ment of ground or grounds of objection, 
to these changes in the domestic bill of 
lading and the livestock contract must 
be filed with this Commission on or 
before July 1, 1930. 

GeorcE B. McGINTY, 


Secretary. 
a 
NEW EQUIPMENT IS PROFITABLE. 


The Wilmington Provision Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., is making extensive al- 
terations in its pork killing depart- 
ment to take care of increased business 
and effect economies through more 
efficient operation. 

Obsolete equipment, although in 
good condition, is being replaced by 
new and improved machinery, because 
this packer believes it is profitable to 
do so. A new Cincinnati U hog de- 
hairer and hoist is being put in, and 
pork operations are being realigned. 

“The name and fame of Tower brand 
meats,” says vice president George A. 
Casey, “is becoming very much better 
known, and these improvements are 
being made with a view to taking care 
of the demand for a product which the 
public has received favorably.” 
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EMMART PACKING PLANT FIRE. 


Fire did more than $300,000 damage 
to the plant of the Emmart Packing 
Co., Louisville, Ky., on the night of 
June 14. The damage was confined 
chiefly to the storage and warehouse 
end of the building, including the new 
beef cooler, which was totally de- 
stroyed, together with 400 dressed cat- 
tle. The garage and engine room were 
also burned, together with all motor 
truck delivery equipment. 

The fire wall protected most of the 
operating machinery, and the plant was 
able to continue packing operations 
with the aid of a steam line run from 
the adjoining plant of the C. F. Viss- 
man Co., who also permitted the use 
of their killing department until Em- 
mart could get his plant running. There 
was no interruption of business, and 
sales departments operated at full 
headway as usual. 


——e— — 
SWIFT TO BUILD IN MEXICO. 


Contract has been awarded by. Swift 
& Company for the construction of a 
lard refinery and a can manufacturing 
plant at Nuevo Laredo, Mex. The 
company’s exportation of lard to Mex- 
ico has increased substantially during 
the last few years, and the new plants 
will facilitate distribution. Crude lard 
will be shipped to Mexico in bulk. 

-----fJo— 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on June 
18, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
June 11, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ended June June 

June 18. —June18.— 18. 11. 

Amal. Leather. 600 3% 3% 3% 2% 
ee. Wiivesac 200 21 20 20 21 

Amer. H. & L. 2,000 4% 4% 41% 4% 

Do FE. .... OO 8 22 22 23% 

Amer. Stores 8,500 44% 43 43 46% 

Armour A_ ....32,800 5% 5% 5% 5% 

Do. Bo .ccsve 40,750 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Do. Pfd. . 6800 62% 62% 624% £62 


Do. Del. Pfd. 2,650 78 78 78 
Barnett Leather 


Beechnut Pack. 5,100 52 50 50% 53% 
Bohack, H. C.. 300 75 7% 75 75 
Brennan Pack. A. 800 56% 56% 56% 56% 
Do. B. .sc0s's 600 «419 19 19 195% 
Chick C. Oil... 4,800 20 20 20 20% 
Childs Co. ....26,200 56% 51% 538% 62 
Cudahy Pack... 2,500 40 39 41% 
First Nat. Strs.45,300 51% 47% 4956 55 
Gen. Foods ..153,500 52% 504% 52% 56% 
Gobel Co. ..... 25,400 9% 8% 8% 12% 
Gt.A.&P.1stPfd. 240 117% 117% 117% 210 
Do, New ... 290 205% 200% 200% 220 
Hormel, G. A.. 1,000 26 26 26 27% 
Hygrade Food.. 7,100 10% 10 10 11% 
Kroger G. & B.91,700 235% 21 22% 28% 
Libby MecNeill.17,400 13% 12 13% 14% 
MecMarr Strs. .. 5,200 17% 16 16 18% 
M. & H. Pfd.. 150 34 32 33% 34 
Morrell & Co... 6,800 55 53 ot 58 
Nat.Fd.Prod.A. 1,400 10 10 10 10 
Nat. Leather... 6,050 1% 1% 1% 158 
Bees DOR secs 700 27 24% 24% $=%30% 
Proc. & Gamb.22,600 67% 65% 67 6956 
Rath Pack. 350 8=21 21 21 21% 
Safeway Strs...32,200 82% 75% 75% 91% 
Do. 6% Pfd. 910 955% 95 95 981% 
Do. 7% Pfd. 250 108 108 108 108 
Stahl Meyer .. 200 24% 24% 24% 25 
Strauss-Roth 
re 800 14 18% 14 175% 
Swift&Co. new.18,900 2914 29% 29% 29% 
Do. Intl. ...23,550 33 29 30% 34 
Trunz Pork - 800 23 23 23 24 
U. 8. Leather.. 8,100 10% 10 10 10% 
BD, crave 2,600 18% 18% 18% 18 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 1,000 91% 91% 91% 90 
Wesson Oil ... 5,300 22% 22% 221%, 25% 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,800 56% 56% 56% 57% 
Wilson & Co... 3,000 3% 38% 3% 4% 
Do. A +++ 1,300 8 8 8 9 


De. PM: .... 190 4 2 @ @ 
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Ohio; A. T. Rohe, New York City. 

Treasurer— Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee— 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob = Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York; F" Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing — 
Chicago; and F. S. Snyder and W. 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas B. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob EB. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. . Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M 
Firor, Gobel-Kern, Inc., New York. 

Directors (2 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, 1 ae Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg- T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Il. 

Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Elmore 
M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Reducing Selling Waste 

A sales manager was heard to com- 
plain recently because his salesmen lost 
so much time waiting to interview re- 
tailers. 


He had figured out the time and 
money lost for this reason over a 6- 
months period. He was able to show, 
on paper, that if the waiting time for 
each call could be reduced 10 minutes, 
retailers would eventually be able to 
purchase their meats so much per cent 
If 15 minutes could be cut off 
from each call, 


lower. 
the saving would be 
correspondingly greater. 
Undoubtedly this packer’s 
were approximately correct. One of the 
factors contributing to high sellling 
costs is wasted time. 


figures 


This packer con- 
templates some publicity among his cus- 
tomers to educate them to see salesmen 
promptly as a contribution to better 
selling efficiency and lower meat costs. 
Let’s hope he gets results. 

But the interesting point is that this 
packer failed to see the other side of 
the picture. 
man bystander said when the packer 
had concluded his “If he 
wants to learn about waiting time and 


As one equipment sales- 
remarks: 


higher costs he should begin in his own 
office. There’s enough material there 
to fill a book.” 

Among salesmen of equipment and 
supplies this packer’s organization is 
considered one of the most difficult 
with which to do business. Callers re- 
ceive scant consideration and treatment 
that often borders on discourtesy. It is 
not unusual for a salesman to twiddle 
his thumbs for a long period after be- 
ing announced, only to be told finally 
that he cannot be seen, or that the 
firm is not interested in buying any- 
thing he has for sale. 

The proposition works both ways. 
Packers know when their salesmen 
waste a large proportion of their time 
waiting to talk to retailers, the cost of 
meat plant merchandise is increased and 
the cost of the waste must be passed 
on. They should also know that when 
they waste the time of salesmen who 
call on them they increase the cost of 
the products they buy from the firms 
which employ these salesmen. 

The firm with something to sell might 
consider treating salesmen who call at 
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its office with the courtesy and con- 
sideration it would like to have given 
to its salesmen. If such a rule were 
adopted generally, a step would be taken 
toward placing merchandising and sell- 
ing on the plane of better efficiency 
considered so necessary today. 
~ fe 


The Beef Situation 

Cattle producers of the country have 
been asked by the head of the Chicago 
Livestock Exchange to ease up on ship- 
ments until beef rails can be cleared 
for new supplies. 

Coolers all the way to the east coast 
are reported to be glutted with beef, 
and unless there is a reduction in ship- 
ments—for a few days at least—sharp 
price declines are anticipated by well- 
informed beef men. 

While producers have felt that prices 
of fed cattle were quite unsatisfactory, 
the decline to new low levels during 
the week just ended brings prices 
down only to those of April, 1927. On 
the other hand, many commodities have 
returned to the 1913 level, and some to 
the lowest point in many years before 
the war. 

Cattle and beef prices therefore are 
not so low. The fact that they could 
be maintained so far is a tribute to 
the consumer’s dependence on beef as 
an important part of every day’s food 
supply. 

The increased receipts of cattle at 
the principal markets of the country 
since the first of the month has been 
a depressing influence. At the seven 
principal markets nearly 50,000 more 
cattle have been received since the first 
of June than in the same period a year 
ago. 

Grass cattle are beginning to appear 
in the runs and there is an evident 
effort on the part of feeders to get 
their fed cattle in, even though not 
finished, before prices have a chance to 
go lower. 

This coupled with weakness on the 
consuming side which has been aggra- 
vated by pessimism accompanying the 
break in outside markets, has made a 
weak situation in beef. Whether or 
not there will be marked improvement 
in the price situation is dependent in 
large measure on just where other 
basic commodities will be likely to find 
their level. 
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Dry and Pickle Cure 


Some packers are using a combina- 
tion cure for bellies; that is, a part dry 
cure and part pickle cure. A producer 
of fancy product asks for instructions 
for curing bellies by this method. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have heard of a cure for fancy bellies that 
is a combination of the dry and pickle cure. We 
are told this makes a very nice product and 
would like formula and curing instructions. 

For this cure use a mixture of 


60 lbs. salt 

35 Ibs. granulated sugar 

5 Ibs. saltpeter or 4 lbs. nitrate of 
soda. 


Mix thoroughly and use 3 lbs. of the 
dry mixture to each 100 lbs. of 6 to 8 
or 8 to 10 bellies. For 10 to 12 or 12 
to 14 bellies, use 4 lbs. of the mixture 
to each 100 lbs. of meat. 

Rub the bellies the same as for box 
cure, but instead of using boxes use 
curing vats of 1,000 lbs. to 1,500 Ibs. 
capacity. Pack the bellies in the vat as 
close as possible. Do not fill too full, 
but leave about 6 to 8 in. from the top. 
Cover with parchment paper to exclude 
the air and let stand 10 days. 

At the end of 10 days, take the bellies 
out and repack. Do not add any salt, 
but use sweet pickle made as follows: 

For 1,000 gals. of pickle, use 

250 Ibs. special curing sugar or 
light brown cane sugar 
45 lbs. nitrate of soda or 50 Ibs. 
of saltpeter. 
Put the sugar and nitrate of soda in a 
barrel of boiling water and stir into a 
syrup. Let stand over night to cool. 
When cool pour the mixture into salt 
water and grade the pickle to 60 deg. 
strength. 
Curing and. Smoking. 

Pour this curing mixture over the 
bellies and let them stand until cured. 
Six to 8 Ib. bellies will cure in 18 days; 
8 to 10 in 20 days, and 10 to 12 in 22 
days. 

When cured take the bellies out, soak 
in 80 deg. water for 30 minutes. Scrub 
with a brush under a shower of warm 
water, and hang on smoke trees to dry 
off. When fully dry push in the smoke- 
house and smoke slowly for the first 
three to four hours, then raise the heat 
slowly to 115 degs. and let the smoke- 
house cool down slowly until finished. 

If there are steam coils in the smoke- 
house and good ventilation there will be 
no trouble in controlling the heat. As 
conditions are different in smokehouses 
and climatic conditions vary, the length 


of time in the smokehouse will have to 
be governed accordingly. 

This is a good cure for the summer 
months as well as for the rest of the 
year. 

———e—_— 


GROUNDING STATIC CHARGES. 


Static electricity is sometimes very 
troublesome, and not infrequently a 
source of danger, when cleaning tank 


cars. The latter is particularly true if 
the car has contained inflammable 
material. 


Quite often this static will develop 
when the sand blasting method of 
cleaning is being used. A method of 
grounding the charge under these con- 
ditions is described in a recent Food 
Section News Letter of the National 
Safety Council. 

A copper wire, about No. 9 size, is 
inserted through the entire length of 
the hose and is brought out at the 
coupling at the sand tank. The wire 
is grounded to a water pipe. The wire 
will, of course, become badly cut by the 
sand and a new one will have to be in- 
stalled every two to four days if the 
hose is in continuous operation. 

It is reported by the firm that de- 
vised this method that it eliminates all 
trouble from static. 


Making Dry 
Sausage 


It is only recently that these 
delicious products have been } 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
controlled temperatures and hu- 
midities are essential, especially 
in the hanging room. 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE ‘NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed operating conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
ing bench clear through to the 
sales end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
5c in stamps. 








Editor The National Provisioner, 
1d Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
Please send me your reprint on 
“Making Dry Sausage.” 
= not ® subscriber to THE 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


0 ae ee ee OMRD ons ccsace 
5c in stamps enclosed. 























° 
Hardening Lard 

A Southern packer is having trouble 
with his lard failing to harden. He 
Says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are making about 3,000 lbs. of pure lard 
per month. We make it in an open steam 
jacketed kettle, but it is soft and oily. 

We have no lard machinery of any kind. We 
just draw it out of the kettle into a small vat 
and deposit it in containers. We would like to 
know what kind of machinery we should have to 
make lard white and firm, what we would have 
to use, and approximately the cost of the ma- 
chinery. 


This packer’s trouble is probably due 
to soft and oily hogs, and consequently 
is difficult to overcome. If this is the 
case, small quantities of the lard could 
be mixed with firm lard, or beef fats 
could be added. There is no objection 
to the addition of beef fats from the 
consumer’s standpoint, nor would it 
lessen the value of the product as a 
shortening. 

However, if it is shipped interstate, 
the fact that beef fat has been added 
must be shown. 

Lard stearine could be used instead 
of beef fat, and as this would make an 
all-lard product, it is not necessary to 
indicate its use on the container. 

When trouble is experienced with 
soft lard, and is not attributable to the 
character of the fat but rather to the 
method of manufacture and handling, 
it can be overcome by quick chilling. 
This does away with the separation of 
the stearine and oils. 

Lard Roll or Agitator. 

A lard roll is generally used for this 
purpose. This is a revolving cylinder 
cooled by brine or direct expansion am- 
monia. The hot lard is run onto the 
roll and remains there for one revolu- 
tion of the machine, being cooled in the 
meanwhile. 

Your production of about 100 lbs. a 
day hardly justifies any considerable 
equipment in your rendering depart- 
ment. A lard roll would aid you to get 
a firmer product, but the smallest size 
manufactured has a capacity of 1,800 
Ibs. an hour. It costs about $820, and 
somewhat more if built to operate with 
direct expansion. 

Results approaching those with the 
use of the lard roll might be secured 
by cooling the lard quickly in the cooler 
or by the use of a small agitator. These 
latter machines are jacketed and the 
lard is cooled by the circulation of 
water in the jacket. They may be had 
in sizes as small as 25 or 50 gals. and 
are comparatively inexpensive. Most 
butcher supply houses carry them in 
the smaller sizes. 
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Holding Hogs in Cooler 


Does it injure the product if chilled 
hogs are left hanging close together for 
some hours? A packer who has limited 
cooler space writes regarding this as 
follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are not having any trouble with our product, 
but want to be sure we make no mistake in the 
method of handling hogs in the cooler. 

From the killing floor the hogs go into a chill 
room refrigerated by a brine spray. Here the 
temperature goes up to 42 to 45 degs. during 
loading, then drops about 1 deg. an hour to not 
lower than 32 degs. and not higher than 34 degs. 
at the coldest part. The hogs hang here for 
20 hours. It takes about 10 hours to drop the 
temperature to 33 degs. 

After the 20 hours our chill room has to be 
unloaded and the hogs are put in a holding room 
that is so small that they are pushed close to- 
gether and touch. The hogs usually hang in this 
room about 20 hours more, the temperature here 
ranging from 36 to 38 degs. 

Is it a mistake to push these hogs close to- 
gether? Is there enough heat left in the hams 
to make them sour? 

The bone temperature at the time the hogs 
go into the hanging room is 38 degs. If we have 
to cut hogs right out of the chill room we let 
the hams lay in the curing cellar for another 24 
hours before putting in cure. 


It is perfectly safe for the tempera- 
ture of the hog chill room to run as 
high as 45 degs. during the filling of 
the cooler. 

It is also good practice for the cooler 
to be brought down to a temperature 
of 33 degs. in 10 hours, provided good 
air circulation is maintained in the cool- 
er the balance of the time the hogs re- 
main there. This can be accomplished 
by allowing the temperature of the 
brine to rise and leaving the sprays in 
full operation. The advantage of this 
is in avoiding all danger of frosting the 
hog carcasses. 

In view of the fact that the hogs are 
held for 20 hours, closely packed in an- 
other retaining room, it would be bet- 
ter to lower the bone temperature of 
the hogs to 36 rather than 38 degs. This 
provides a little greater factor of safety 
due to the possibility of some hogs in 
the cooler having a higher bone tem- 
perature than 38 degs. 

It is very difficult to obtain uniform 
chilling conditions throughout a hog 
cooler. 

~ Be --= 


REINFORCING TRUCK FRAMES. 


“Stress absorber” reinforcement of 
frames is an important and unique de- 
velopment provided in all except the 
smallest General Motors trucks for 
1930. All frames are exceptionally 
rugged, providing great margins of re- 
serve strength, yet without excess dead 
weight. In addition to this strength, 
the “stress absorber” construction de- 
creases buckling stresses, with negligi- 
ble frame-weight increase. 

> od 


Do you use this page to get your 
questions answered? 
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Operating Pointers 


Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 














COLOR OF OIL. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 

A writer in a prominent trade jour- 
nal recently stated that color should not 
be made the criterion in oil specifica- 
tions. He pointed out that color of oil 
is practically meaningless. 

This is true, but he should have gone 
farther. There are no oil specifica- 
tions that will satisfactorily “hold wa- 
ter.” The essential properties of a 
lubricant defy perfect description. As 
recently stated by Thomas A. Edison, 
we don’t know one one-hundredth of 1 
per cent of anything. 

Specifications do not specify lubricity. 
Lubricity is the essential property of 
any lubricant. 

It is said that the best way to specify 
an oil is first to find the oil that is 
satisfactory in every way; then analyze 
that oil. Also that any oil which would 
show the same analysis, have the same 
viscosity, flash, gravity, cold test, etc., 
should be as satisfactory a lubricant 
as the original. 

As a matter of fact this statement 
is considerably “off.” No reliable test 
for lubricity has ever been discovered, 
other than the actual use of the oil on 
the bearing it is to lubricate. It is a 
well known fact that high-grade oils 
have a greater lubricating value than 
others. This is proven by the fact that 





Your Cooling System 


Most hot weather troubles |} 
can be traced to faulty re- 
frigeration. 


Do you ever have trouble 
with the refrigerating sys- 
tem in your plant? 

Do you know how to take 
care of your condensers, 
brine circulation, refrigerat- 
ing machines? 

Is your insulation in good 
shape? 

Cold air leaks cost money. 
They will eat you up if you 
don’t watch out! 


Care of a packinghouse refrig- 
erating system is plainly and | 
simply described in an article on 
“Refrigeration in the Meat 
Plant,” by a packinghouse mas- 
ter mechanic, printed in a recent 
issue of THE NATIONAL Provi- 
SIONER. 


If you want a copy of the 
article, cut out this notice and 
send it with a 2-cent stamp to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
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bearing temperatures, when high grade 
oils are in use, will not run as high 
as they do with low grade oils. Yet 
the specifications of the two grades of 
oil may be identical in every way. Al- 
though the consumer orders oil, what 
he really wants is lubricity; and none 
of the specifications include this prop- 
erty. 

In support of the above statements 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines states in 
Bulletin No. 156, “Oil analysis alone 
is not sufficient to govern the selec- 
tion of a desirable oil. The best way 
of testing the suitability of an oil is 
to note its performance.” 

Imitators are so clever these days 
that it behooves us to be exceedingly 
careful. The best oil specification is 
to deal with reliable concerns. Pigeon- 
hole your color, gravity, viscosity, and 
other specifications. Find the “brand” 
that does the work and then stick to 
it. That’s the best oil specification. 


——e--- 
REPORT DIRECT HOG SALES. 


Sales of hogs to interior slaughter- 
ing plants and large concentration 
yards in Iowa and southern Minnesota 
will be reported by the market news 
service of the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in the near future. 


This expansion of the federal live- 
stock reporting service, scheduled to be- 
come effective about August 1, is in re- 
sponse to demands from the livestock 
industry for more complete information 
relative to hogs moving direct to pack- 
ers and concentration points, and to the 
prices paid for these hogs, the bureau 
points out. 

Iowa produces about one-fourth of 
the commercial supply of hogs and 
more than one-half of the animals are 
sold direct to packers who operate in 
the state or who maintain or patronize 
concentration yards in Iowa. 

_ Because of this situation, bureau offi- 
cials believe that the contemplated 
news service is essential if market re- 
porting is to be national in scope and 
is to meet adequately the requirements 
of producers and members of the trade 
in general. 

The present livestock market news 
service was started at Chicago in June, 
1918, and has been expanded gradually 
until it covers trading at 25 public mar- 
kets throughout the country. 

The new service, now contemplated, 
will be the bureau’s first attempt to 
gather and disseminate information on 
livestock buying and selling at points 
other than public stockyards. The serv- 
ice, as proposed, is to include informa- 
tion as to marketings of hogs and 
prices current by grades and weight 
selections, and for specified periods, but. 
will not show in any way the volume 
of business transacted or prices paid 
by any single agency or by groups of 
agencies where such groupings would 
reveal the operations of individual con- 
cerns. 

Reports on prices and supplies will 
be dissemniated daily by radio, by the 
press, by the bureau’s leased wires, by 
commercial telegraph and _ telephone 
and by mail. 

The new work will be in charge of 
W. O. Fraser, who for the last few 
years has reported the Chicago hog 
market. He will be assisted by G. B. 
Fundis. 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of stocks of provisions 
and lard in the United States during the 
first five months of 1930, compared with 
those of the two earlier years. 


Stocks of all meats showed a con- 
tinuation of the downward trend begun 
in March, and all stocks are well below 
those of one and two years ago. In 
addition to the somewhat smaller hog 
runs, there has been evident reluctance 
to accumulate large stocks in the face 
of a somewhat uncertain outlet so far 
as price is concerned. This is true par- 
ticularly as hog costs at Chicago 
throughout most of the year have aver- 
aged $10.00 or over. As a result, a 
larger percentage of the pork produced 
has entered consumptive channels as 
fresh meat, rather than being held in 
the cooler or processed in the curing 
cellar. 

Frozen Pork.—Loins, which usually 
constitute a considerable percentage of 
frozen pork stocks, have been in good 
demand throughout most of May and 
in fact for some months past. This is 
due to the more limited hog supplies 
and a good consumptive demand. Since 
the first of June some loins have gone 
to the freezer, particularly at eastern 
points, but the stocks are not heavy. 
Neither are frozen stocks of hams, 
bellies and butts, which are commonly 
sent to the freezer to be held for cure 
later. 

S. P. Meats.—Stocks of pickled meats 
have also been on the decline, which is 
somewhat seasonal, but the quantity 
level being held in storage is well under 
that of either of the past two years. 
There has been an active trade on 
pickled meats of all descriptions, includ- 
ing light and heavy hams, skinned 
hams, picnics and cured bellies of all 
kinds. The price level at which this 
product moved has not always been in 
line with the put-down cost, but demand 
has been good at the lower levels. 

D. S. Meats.—Stocks of dry salt 
meats are low. Production has not 
been heavy, and the outlet on a mer- 


chandising basis has absorbed the 
supply and drawn on the normal sur- 
plus. Weakness in the cotton market 
in recent weeks has had some influence 
on demand, but more from a price than 
from a quantity standpoint. 

Lard.— During May, lard stocks 
showed their first increase since the 
first of March. Export demand has 
been weak and the domestic market 
slow. There have been sharp declines 
in the option markets and some selling 
on c.i.f. terms for export shipment on 
the decline at the old basis over loose. 
Even with the increase lard stocks are 
light, but this product is in a very un- 
satisfactory price situation. 

a 
CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on June 14, 1930: 


June 14, May 31, June 14, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 

Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 

1, °20, bris..... 312 547 799 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. 1, 

, SS 43,845,187 38,507,851 86,349,695 
Pr. S. lard, made 
Oct. 1, °38, to 

Oct. 1, °29, Ibs. 1,180,447 1,206,447 447,000 
Other kinds of 

a Serre 10,077,151 = 8,835,932 10,574,165 
Short rib sides, 
made since Oct. 

SRLS sbkb Wéseisea  Sb00c%se 475,243 
D.S. clear bellies, 
made since Oct. 

a, "SD, Ws. .... 6,009,390 7,730,794 28,896,780 
D. S. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 

— Bee 1,757,207 1,480,399 3,075,081 
Extra short clear 
sides, made 
since Oct. 1, 

7; Ws Sane 46,003 38,647 261,592 

—_@——_ 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended June 13, 
1930, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 436,078 lbs. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef............216,792 Ibs. 
Canada—Frozen beef cuts............. 23,847 Ibs. 












PR <pcenndusah sss ces0danes 1,500 Ibs 
Canada—Veal carcasses............... ,103 

Canada—Calf Livers.......ccsccccccees 1,180 lbs 
PEEL. oon cn wna Gin's'bee 6 o0sa'e 6,330 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage .........cccccceees 1,865 Ibs 
Germany—Bouillon cubes.............. 1,020 Ibs. 
Germany—Meat products.............. 12,500 Ibs 
Hungary—Sausage 1,102 Ibs 
OCR ain 5n00essecesens ees cdic 3,069 Ibs 
i  “Sbi neces stenoses cnesccee 626 Ibs 
Italy—Ham . 425 Ibs. 
Italy—Sausage ............. s 1,850 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned bee 472,716 lbs. 










STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 
The figures for storage stocks of pork 
and lard from 1926 to June 1, 1930, 
on which the chart on the opposite page 
is based, are as follows: 


1926. 
Frozen  S. P. D. S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
DOR cevassesasn 57,960 294,642 119,617 42,478 
BOD. ce cccccscces 98,311 319,726 138,005 64,187 
BERT. cvcsescveces 120,115 345,661 144,071 76,145 
BE. scvsvccsses 129,259 346,049 151,286 93,108 
OT osteseusves 124,569 338,905 140,324 98,365 
SD sikeccuccces 117,366 320,305 136,801 106,824 
Mt .ssasvasauee 120,707 334,305 148,164 120,527 
__. Stee eee 133,104 340,687 168,882 153,572 
i, sustdeensen 119,994 330,326 172,766 151,233 
a, esnnssuneue 77,673 293,106 143,572 105,558 
BOY. seccscecvcs 49,376 257,726 98,521 72,355 
a ssadaweoues 55,294 267,787 67,009 46,826 
1927. 
Frozen S. P. D.S 
pork pork. pork Lard 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
BOM, coccvccsces 97,650 306,904 68,203 49,992 
Ts cesvcdeeces 149,866 352,051 86,305 69,495 
TEES cosccccssce 177,876 392,642 101,156 77,103 
BE, sitsavereas 193,343 418,724 124,714 92,090 
i? svtesshenead 204, 435,967 129,637 99,611 
DOD oncveccvecss 211,496 432,492 143,082 111,775 
 . MTC 220,685 444,778 167,248 146,250 
: 185,963 179,029 
178,121 167,309 
140,417 118,174 
100,646 71,609 
77,145 45,509 
1928. 
Frozen S. P, D.S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
370,442 119,497 83,780 
460,266 159,769 121,354 
496,478 177,887 164,755 
496,322 178,012 164,506 
480,069 173,652 173,088 
459,878 169,663 186,073 
453,342 174,969 4,465 
408,998 164,473 204,93 
155,990 178,226 
9 126,810 
101,173 = 82,43! 


101,183 67,015 


D. Ss. 
pork. Lard 
143,011 85,217 
167,561 140,526 
179,776 173,864 
178,595 179,428 
185,580 184,748 
171,450 183,490 
163,805 199,699 
172,294 203,931 
160,519 179,899 
a 139,256 153,690 
Eee 75,910 304,400 111,092 99,845 
TE | Secs cedenas 84,667 316,280 88,782 68,517 

1930. 

Frozen S. P. D.S. 

pork pork. pork. Lard 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 

TOM, cccccescese 145,078 368,126 107,782 82,008 
mn etveesanten 178,766 392,915 116,568 92,676 
Ms) esseusv enue 217,942 443,882 123,740 111,914 
BER. evcosasices 206,417 430,926 115,653 105,067 
eae 189,692 411,705 110,303 104,905 
PED Kusvecvesse 177,145 392,194 105,934 115,327 
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| Provision and Lard Market 
WEEKLY REVIEW 
Prices at New Low Levels—Liquida- trade makes it difficult to take care of Livestock Estimates, given herewith: 
tion Persistent—Demand Moderate— even this supply. Range feed improved during May in 
Depression in Other Commodities The report on the movement of live all of the western states except Mon- 
Very Influential—Hog Prices Steady. ag - an ot for the angen “ paca New Mexico and Colorado. Feed 
ae ‘ ie ay showed a decrease in the local conditions showed a marked improve- 
pergeerigg thos ye Lgoiinape le gp seman “ onttle st oye a decrease ment in Texas, Oklahoma and western 
as a whole have bee in calves of 25,450, and a decrease in ansas due to ample rainfall. In 
conditions prevailing in other commodi- hogs of 49,068, but an increase in the Idaho, Utah, Nevada, California and 
ties. Prices have declined, with buy- — ~ — — lamb = 147,185. roms feed conditions are much bet- 
, : n view of the weather conditions re- ter than at this season last year. Sum- 
ers determinedly holding off and there ported this year, particularly in the re- mer feed prospects are generally very 
has been a limitation of distribution. ports of periods of dry weather and good, with only a few dry spots in New 
Buyers have been afraid that the ac- absence of sub-soil moisture, the June Mexico, northwest Texas, California 
tion of the market was such as to in- we report of the Bureau of pg 9 and — Washington. The condi- 
‘ : : : conomics on the cattle and sheep sit- tion of ranges is 92 per cent of normal 
aisete * -anag period of species uation is of very great importance. compared with 89 per cent last month, 
GE if not of decline, and demand generally This report reports the condition of the 88 per cent a year ago and the five 
i has been limited to requirements. ranges June 1 as 92 compared with 89 year average of 89.7%. 
a In the general retail situation, the in May, 88 last year and a 5-year aver- Cattle on western ranges are gen- 
te page | business depression has exercised more Ofs0"nas improved 3 points from May provement beige. shown in’ practically 
influence on the market. The : : Pp y 
or less in , , 1 and sheep have improved 1 point. all states. In Texas and Oklahoma cat- 
consumption of products is certainly The general statement as to ranges tle that were a little thin are making 
Lard not increasing and there is evidence of and live crop conditions, follow: rapid gains. In the states west of the 
some restriction in distribution. The Livestock and Range Conditions. Continental Divide, cattle are in much 
1 42.478 : f the oth liste finn te ht . é : better condition than a year ago but 
5 64,187 action of the other markets has broug Further improvement in both live- in the southwest they are not in as 
76,145 a feeling of uncertainty into the pro- stock and range conditions in the west- good flesh as a year ago. Calf crop 
: oe'aee vision market. The feeling seems to be ern States occurred during May, due to prospects are generally good. Cattle 
| 106,824 that until this state of mind, which is ® 800d supply of moisture, particularly losses have been light. There has been 
bys Peete raphe f ‘ 7 in the southwest, according to the little country trading with a very light 
| ites ringing low record prices a So monthly livestock and range report of demand at prices considerably below a 
} 105,558 modities, is over there is likely to be the United States Division of Crop and year ago. The condition of cattle and 
; "826 little positive rallying power in any 
one of the basic commodities. m ; 
Ret A survey of the situation starting Selling Prices Drop Faster Than Costs 
with grains of all kinds—particularly : ’ 
49,992 feed grains, cotton, wool, coffee, sugar, Live hog prices show a considerable $1.02 per hog on the lightest of the 
bred metals, and other basic commodities— Price drop from those of a week ago, a a ng $2.36 per hog 
92,090 indicates that the liquidation or period but this has been accompanied by a de- aoe Sa Soar ene 
atn'fe of deflation is very general, while the cline in the price of fresh pork which aig : : 
146,250 action of the stock market and the gen- j th bal d d Mh we —_ and selling prices are 
, the al > has more than overbalanced any ad- showing wide fluctuations, it is more 
179,0 : ’ 
167-308 eral feeling in securities does not lead Vantage there might have been in lower than ever desirable that packers know 
118,174 to The shipping demand for commod- costing hogs. how their hogs are cutting out, and a 
ead ities as reflected in the movement from This lower hog price also has a pest ray lg gag be kept on each 
Chicago is fair, but there is evidence tendency to weaken buyers’ ideas so far The following short form test is 
Lard of increase in stock. The semi-monthly 4, cured product is concerned. How- worked out on the basis of live hog 
lard report shows an increase hy = ever, should it be necessary for prices costs and prices of green product at 
83,780 7,000,000 Ibs. but the total stock of con- to settle at somewhat lower levels, per- Chicago on June 19, as shown in THE 
eo tract lard is only — half of last haps there is no time in the year when NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
164,506 year. There was a on age mM the industry would be in better posi- SERVICE. : 
178,088 meats and pd a * clear 38 896,. tion to face such a readjustment. Average costs and credits are used, 
214,465 000 oar ee 8. against 38,596,- Stocks of all meats and lard are low. as hare" as average yields, based on 
204,939 : . Inventory losses therefore, while con- packer dress. 
ae Export Movement. siderable, would be much less than Local yields, costs and credits as 
432 The export movement shows a little would doubtless be experienced should shown by the records of each plant 
67,015 : : such a readjustment be necessary later should be substituted in working out 
falling off in the actual clearances ne in the year these tests, for which the following is 
sais = phage Sh ML 5 wg cad Mintel eee Tee ‘ Current cutting losses range from only a guide. 
against 360,874,000 lbs. last year. The 160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs Ibs. Ibs. 
85,217 exports of bacon have been 65,978,000 9 : 
140,526 Ibs. against 65,659,000 Ibs. last year, Pest Mame -----sc-secsseeeerereecere @ Bae $22 en § 8 
ye aae while the exports of hams and shoulders Boston butts ...........s++eeereceeceeeeeecee 68 68 68 68 
184,748 have been 55,188,000 lbs. against jo AR a Veeder Coed oce ds enc mnesevetidedeere Le 1 = 12 
ao. 58,282,000 Ibs. last year. There has _ feities, D.'S.....: ae ee iran. st 71 1.36 
posse been a decrease of about 6,000,000 Ibs. Fat backs, D. S.. aedtd a ae ea ‘5 “ig “37 47 
179,899 in the exports of pickled pork. ee is is is 
yf The June 1st report of total product P. 8S. lard, rend. Wt..............cceeeeee eee 1.07 1.23 1.02 98 
68,517 stocks issued by the Bureau of Agri- Sonne ps 2 ES ERY eet Niue Md a 2 2 2 
cultural Economics showed a total stock Rough fect ..--.......ssssvssisivesseseseee 108 08 08 
of all meats of 834,000,000 Ibs. against Tails ...........seeee cece reece ee teen ere e eens - “ P| Ps 
Lard 1,012,000,000 Ibs. last year. The stock NE MNO Soo as c's ince ncn tutscen wading _ 8 __ 8 __ 8 
of lard is 115,000,000 Ibs., against 183,- eR CUMOWNINE «500s odes coenetecnwegs $ 9.56 $ 9.40 $ 9.09 $ 9.07 
ozone 000,000 Ibs. last year. ‘These figures do Coing edible. and incite Milling offal to the above total cutting vale and deducting from 
11918 not indicate any general accumulation this the live cost ‘plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 
105,067 of products to be forced on the market, 38 90 $ .82 
m BARR ORE MU vegies se ccepccccetsoordecbaned $ .60 $ $ 
erat but the general state of mind of the Loss per hog ........-:.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $ 1.02 $ 1.46 $ 2.14 $ 2.36 
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calves is 90 per cent of normal com- 
pared with 87 per cent last month, 89 
per cent a year ago, and the five year 
average of 90.3 per cent. 

Sheep are generally in very good 
condition, about the only change from 
last month being a marked gain in 
Texas. The condition of sheep is much 
better than a year ago, particularly in 
the states west of the Continental 
Divide, along with Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. In Texas, however, sheep are 
much thinner than last year. The lamb 
crop is generally good and apparently 
larger than last year except in Texas, 
which has a short crop. Late lambs 
are doing very well. Montana had a 
considerable number of dry ones. In 
Wyoming, Colorado and eastern Utah, 
however, there are a very small num- 
ber of dry ewes. Wool sales have 
been rather slow with prices ranging 
from 17 to 24 cents and slightly higher 
in Texas. Much wool has been con- 
signed. The condition of sheep and 
lambs is 92 per cent of normal com- 
pared with 91 per cent last month, 88 
per cent a year ago and the five year 
average of 93.5 per cent. 

PORK—Market was rather a dull af- 
fair, but holding surprisingly steady 
with mess pork at New York quoted 
at $32.00, family, $34.50, and fat backs 
$22.50@26.00. 

LARD—A generally weaker under- 
tone prevailed although demand was 
improved on the break. At New York, 
prime packer was quoted $9.80@9.90; 
middle western, $9.70@9.80; New York 
City, 9% @9%%c; refined to the Conti- 
nent, 10%c; South America, 10%c; 
Brazil kegs, 113sc; compound lard in 
car lots quoted at 10% @10%c, with re- 
ports of business passing in the south 
at 94c and smaller lots quoted at 10% 
@10%c. At Chicago, regular lard in 
round lots was quoted at 5 points under 
July, loose lard, 85 under. 

BEEF—The market remains steady 
and without important changes. New 
York mess was quoted $24.00; packet, 
$24.00@26.00; family, $25.50@26.50; 
extra India mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 
6 Ibs. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongue, $70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








See page 37 for later markets. 








DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended June 14, 1930, amounted to 5,096 
metric tons, compared with 3,524 metric 
tons for the same period of 1929. 
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PORK AND LARD PRICES. 


Average wholesale prices of fresh and 
cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at Chicago and New York for 
May, 1930, with comparisons, are 
figured by the Chicago office of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


—Chicago.— —New York. 
May May May May 
Loins. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
8-10 lb. av...$22.44 $24.68 $24.45 $24.93 
10-12 1b. av... 21.42 23.63 23.32 23.68 
12-15 Ib. av... 20.24 22.20 21.70 22.18 
16-22 Ib. av... 18.28 18.97 19.78 19.33 

Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Skinned, No. 1. 

8-12 Ib. av... 16.00 16.37 17.48 17.84 


CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 
Hams, Smoked, Regular, 








8-10 Ib. av... 24.94 26.96 26.90 
10-12 lb. av... 24.62 26.16 26.30 
12-14 Ib. av... 24.62 25.66 f 25.40 
-16 lb. av... 24.62 25.66 5. 25.05 
Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 2. 
8-10 Ib. av 25.36 24.25 23.95 
10-12 Ib. av 24.50 23.10 23.45 
12.14 lb. av. 24.20 22.88 22.90 
14-16 Ib. av... 22.1% 24.16 21.50 22.30 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1. 

16-18 Ib. av... 26.00 27.16 26.00 27.75 
18-20 Ib. av... 26.00 27.06 25.50 27.75 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2. 

16-18 Ib. av... 24.25 25.16 24.00 25.50 
18-20 lb. av... 24.25 24.76 23.50 24.75 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 

6- 8 Ib. av... 28.75 30.16 29.66 20.90 
8-10 Ib. av... 27.75 29.16 28.40 29.30 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (S. P. Cure). 

8-10 Ib. av... 22.25 23.70 23.19 21.20 
10-12 Ib. av... 20.75 23.16 22.19 21.00 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 

4- 8 lb. av... 16.94 17.60 17.35 17.00 
Fat Backs, D. S. Cured, No. 1. 

12-14 Ib. av... 11.62 11.80 13.00 13.60 

Lard, ref., hard- 
wood tubs... 11.50 12.85 12.28 13.50 
Lard, ref., 1 Ib. 
ie) S| 14.00 
Lard, substi- . 
tute, hard- 
wood tubs ..... 10.75 12.05 11.50 12.50 
— fe 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, June 18, 1930.—Blood was 
a little easier in price this week and 
sellers were shading their asking prices. 
Buyers, however, are showing very lit- 
tle interest as they look for still lower 
prices. 

Some cracklings were sold at around 
prevailing prices for shipment west, 
and the market seems to be a little 
stronger. 

Buyers are awaiting the new nitrate 
of soda and sulphate of ammonia prices 
which will probably be announced with- 
ing the next few weeks. From all in- 
dications they will probably be lower. 


June 21, 1930. 


NATIONAL FERTILIZER MEET. 

“Change and Cooperation” was the 
subject of a constructive address de- 
livered by L. W. Rowell of Swift & 
Company, as president of the National 
Fertilizer Association, at the sixth 
annual convention held at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., June 9 to 12. 

“Other industries or groups of indus- 
tries have seen the profitableness of 
cooperative action in research and edu- 
cational work in making a_ broader 
market for their goods, and in meeting 
mea of other industries,” he 
said. 

The strongest competition experienced 
by companies in the fertilizer industry 
is not from other fertilizer manufac- 
turers, Mr. Rowell said, but from some 
other industry that is making a better 
bid for the farmer’s dollar. 

Commenting on the code of trade 
practices which the industry entered 
into some time ago, Mr. Rowell recalled 
the fact that this code represents an 
agreement between fertilizer manufac- 
turers to do business according to a 
certain set of rules. 

“T cannot believe that any of us want 
to junk or materially change the code, 
but surely most of us would like to see 
a change in the attitude of the industry 
to the code. 

“When a man who has signed the 
code violates it, he puts all the others 
who have signed the code at a disad- 
vantage, and an unfair disadvantage, 
because they have promised one another 
to do business a certain way. 

“You can’t blame the manufacturer 
for protecting himself. Where does the 
trouble come in? Why did the first 
man violate his code? 

‘“‘We have the machinery and a plan 
all worked out to help enforce the code, 
but few people have seen fit to use 
either.” 

Mr. Rowell was re-elected president 
of the association and Charles J. Brand, 
Washington, D. C., executive secretary 
and treasurer. Other officers are Bay- 
liss W. Haynes, of the Wilson & Toomer 
Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, Fla., vice- 
president; H. B. Baylor, Gustavus Ober, 
Jr., and A. C. Read, directors at large; 
and J. I. Moran, P. H. Manire and M. S. 
Purvis, directors representing districts. 

a 

WHAT MAKES TANKS FOAM? 

Write us your experience with in- 
edible tanks foaming. Have you noticed 
the kind of material in the tank when 
this happens? Send your comments to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop —_— on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
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T. SHRIVER & 
852 Hamilton St., Harrison, N. J. 
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THE STEDMAN wre 
Crushers, Hammer Type Grinders 


and Pulverizers—Disintegrators 
ALSO COMPLETE UNITS 


STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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June 21, 1930. 
Tallow 


TALLOW—The market the past 
week was featured by a big business 
which was booked at new low record 
levels, extra tallow f.o.b. selling at 5c. 
While it was difficult to learn how 
much business was done, nevertheless 
sales are estimated at upwards of 
1,000,000 Ibs. 

Notwithstanding this liberal buying 
by consumers, there are still fair sized 
quantities offered at the lower levels. 
The recent purchases have not as yet 
taken the slack out of the market, and 
the undertone remains unsteady. With 
consumers taking some good supplies 
the past week they are now in a posi- 
tion to sit back for a while pending 
developments. The signing of the tariff 
bill had little or no effect. 

It is felt, however, that with prices 
down to the lowest in many years 
pressure of supplies may subside and 
probably some improvement in demand 
may be experienced, but the unsettled 
conditions elsewhere are being felt in 
the tallow market as well. The larger 
packers are not pressing for sale but 
the smaller interests are reported as 
offering. 

At New York, extra loose was quoted 
at 5c; special, at 4%c; edible tallow, 
5%ec nominal. 

At Chicago, the market was inactive 
with a very limited trade reported over 
the weekend and with holders apparent- 
ly not pressing sales at prevailing low 
prices. Demand appears to be quiet 
for spot stocks. Inquiries continue 
fairly good at a slight discount under 
quoted prices for future shipment. At 
Chicago edible was quoted at 6%c; 
fancy tallow, 5%4c; prime packer, 5%c; 
No. 1, 5% @5%c; No. 2, 4%e. 

There was no London auction this 
week. At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was unchanged, with choice at 35s and 
good mixed 32s. 

STEARINE—An easier tone de- 
veloped in this market in sympathy 
with the other oils, with prices shaded 
some %@%c for the week, but not- 
withstanding this, business has been 
comparatively limited. Some sales 
were made at 8%c. A fair compound 
trade was reported with sales made in 
the southeast at 9%c. Stearine was 
quoted 8%c, but it was reported that 
prices could be shaded on bids. At 
Chicago, the market was quiet with oleo 
quoted 7%c. 

OLEO OIL—Market was. slightly 
easier; extra at New York was quoted 
at 9%@10%c; medium, 9%@9%c; 
lower grades, 944c. Market at Chicago 
was easier, with extra oil quoted at 
9%c. 








See page 37 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand is generally re- 
ported as more or less indifferent, and 
consumers are operating on a hand to 
mouth basis as regards purchases. The 
market however, while easy in tone, re- 
mains unchanged as far as prices are 
concerned. Prime at New York was 
quoted at 13%c; extra winter, llc; ex- 
tra, 10%c; extra, No. 1 at 10%c; No. 1, 
10c; No. 2, 9%c. 
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and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand is con- 
fined to small lots, with the market 
more or less nominal. At New York, 
pure oil was quoted at 13c a lb.; extra, 
llc; No. 1, 104c; cold pressed, 17%4c. 

GREASES — Offerings have been 
withdrawn, although this has not re- 
flected in an improved demand in any 
direction. The weakness in tallow has 
attracted considerable attention and 
consuming demand is virtually at a 
standstill at the moment. At New York, 
superior house was nominally quoted 
at 5%c; yellow and house, 4%@4%c; 
A white, 4% @4%c; B white, 45,@4%c; 
choice white, at 54 @5'%c nominal. In 
the West, the market remains rather 
quiet and demand limited. There were 
reports of a sale of two tanks of choice 
white grease at 4%c f.o.b. Kansas City, 
also one tank at 5c f.o.b. Chicago. At 
Chicago, brown was quoted 4%c; yel- 
low 43c; A white, 4%c; B white, 4%c, 
and choice white, 5c. 

——@ 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, June 19, 1930. 
Blood. 
Blood is quiet and buyers show little 


interest. Producers ask $3.75. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground ................ $ ‘@3.75 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Trade is dull and buyers’ ideas are 

lower. 
Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.$3.75@ 4.00 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 3.75@ 4.00 & 10 
to ' 2 9 eer 3.25@ 3.50 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

ODE. Sivescpemseendndiecass 38.00@40.00 
Meat scrap, per unit protein.... .90@ .95 

Fertilizer Materials. 


The market in fertilizer materials is 
very dull, no trading of any conse- 
quence being done. Producers ask 
$3.00 & 10. 

Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ 3.00@ 3.10 & 10 
low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 2.50 & 10 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 16.00@18.00 
BEOOE MOE os cinc teas dediese couse 2.75@ 3.00 


\ 
oe en 
"ie, 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


_ The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 





Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ @31.00 

Steam, ground, 3 & 50........ «+++ 27.00@28.00 

Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 25.00@26.00 
Cracklings. 


Cracklings eased off. Sales of best 
cracklings are at 90c, but most buyers 
are paying 80@85c. 


Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
ME IDs o:c 19.4 wk AS sd A Hd Ah onal $ .80@ .85 


Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 55.00@60.00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market continues slow. Producers are 
not offering and buyers show little 


interest. 

Per Ton. 
Bip an@ onlf Stock 2. .ccsccccccccscs $ @35.00 
Hide trimmings ...............+..++ 30.00@32.00 
oe Serre 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 30.00@31.00 
ee ee rer 30.00@33.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... @ 4c 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 

Horns, according to grade.......... $65.00@ 70.00 





Mfg. shin bones. ‘ \ \ 
SES cain wavice diced ecae ed waa 30.00@34.00 
TURE DOMED ceccineccccccsdcccsceds 20.00@ 21.00 

(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 








Animal Hair. 


There is practically no interest. Most 
buyers have covered their requirement 
and are not in the market, as is usual 
at this time of the year. 


Are rere 1 @ 1% 
Processed, grey, summer, per Ib........ 2 @ 2%e 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib........ @ 4c 

Cattle switches, each*............ceee> 14%@ 2%e 





* According to count. 
——_@——— 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
June 1 to June 18, 1930, totaled 11,977,- 
090 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 516,400 
Ibs.; stearine, 14,400 lbs. 


TURE eat = CONTROL Y 
75 AS e.. 


are accurate and dependable, 


Powers Thermostatic Regulators 


There is one for 


every process in the packing industry. Write 
us about any temperature problem troubling you 
and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 


that will give you the best results. 
37 Years of Specialisation in ‘Temperature Control 


4 2725 Greenview Ave.. Chicago. 


OWERS REGULATOR Co.|) 


N 
THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 








COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
: Both Soft and Hard Pressed 














Also 35 other cities. 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 
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June 21, 1930. 


SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 
Export pounds.— 








An analysis of the cottonseed oil situ- 
ation for the month of August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December, 


1929, 


and January, February, March, 


April and May, 1930, with comparisons, 
prepared by Aspegren & Co., follows: 
MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 

















OIL MILLS. 
— Tons received. ——— 
29-30. 1928-29. 
On hd. begin. of season 41,606 21,972 
AUBGUBt . 2... cecceecoee 239,538 175,643 
September ..........-- 920,318 865,691 
October ......cccceceee 1,487,577 1,536,083 
November ........-+++ 763,046 1,011,656 
DROME .n ccc ccccccce 566,192 693,172 
JANUALY 2... .cecccccocee 321,230 414,705 
February .....-++-++++- 287,464 161,020 
March ...cccccccccccee 203,048 107,791 
April 95,981 39,172 
May 60,340 23,471 
ER cs ceese=been ser 4,986,340 5,050,376 
——— Tons crushed. ——-— 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
AUGUBt 2.2... cece eves 122,035 74,116 
September .........-++ bony 680 421,362 
October ....-.eeeeccess 96,904 910.576 
November .......-++++- 785, 271 864,453 
December .........-.0- 618, _ 698,637 
January 665,551 747,740 
February 520,080 512,083 
March 400,478 366,748 
April 227,517 236,096 
BD Ss anessevsesessnce 141,958 114,070 
Tete 2 nccwcccenseess 4, 4,867, 245 4,045,881 
On hand end of month. 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
Tons. Tons. 
BBN. cc0asc vce rneess 159,109 123,499 
September ............ 590,747 567,828 
OCtOWEP 2... ccccccecess 1,181,420 1,192,935 
MOVEMMIER 2. ccc cccccccs 1,159,195 1,340,138 
December 1,106,566 1,333,733 
January . 760,745 999,198 
February 528,006 a a 
March ..... 330,560 
AGTTL . ccccccccccccces 198,598 181, “158 
DE SabssssAbesnasseen 116,980 100,556 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
Tons. Tons. 
*Estimated seed receipts 
at crude mills season 
1929-1930 ........... 5,062,525 5,084,631 
On hand beginning of 
GORTTR cccccscccccess 41,606 21,972 
OE, knns2d posicnene 5,104,131 5,106,603 
Of which is so 
GUNIRE | oonsccccdisece 4,867,245 4,945,881 
Destroyed at mills..... 2,115 +939 
Seed on hand.......... 116,980 100,556 
Seed still to be received 117,791 56,227 


116,980 tons seed on hand at 310 Ibs. crude oil 


per ton is equivalent to 36,263, 


800 lbs. crude oil, 


which at 8 per cent refining loss equals 33,362,696 
Ibs. refined oil, or 83,407 barrels. 
117,791 tons seed still to be received at 310 Ibs. 


crude oil per ton, 


is equivalent to 36,515,210 Ibs. 


crude oil, which at 8 per cent refining loss equals 
33,593,993 Ibs. refined oil, or 83,985 barrels. 


*Revised downwards 125,000 tons. 
MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLS. 


of season 


On hd. begin. 
August 


—— Pounds produced. 
1929-30. 1928-29. 


+ 10,973,358 13,966,554 
53,136 20,913,907 








5,4 

149,387,925 126,787,007 
276,279,751 282,714,963 
245,396,367 271,706,677 
192,000,784 218,399,715 
207,045,598 236,915,540 
163,758,542 165,496,806 
129,753,108 120,188,508 
76,628,036 80,497,437 
47,137,225 40,193,072 
1,533,813,830 1,577,780,276 











Shipments. -- 

1929-30. 1928-29. 

Lbs. bs. 
nn saan OEE 25,434,216 23,418,819 
eww ans «bos 123, 074,864 95,982,055 
EE a badensibehceedy 244,269,534 
November . 270,474,126 
December . 215,159,050 
January 233,030,011 
February 172,408,031 
EE sn swwedsyeciases 133,443,080 127,159,061 
ig iksadehebeseone ah 105,420,617 98,532,746 
a eee er 65,662,218 64,312,708 
BER canebanssGn ene 1,512,256,369 1,544,746,141 

On en end of month. 

1929-30. 928-29. 
Lbs. Lbs. 

EE 5 s0ncanhosade.0es 20,992,278 11,461,642 
September .........005 47,305,339 42,266,684 
eS 5 ee 77,680,283 80,712,113 
YS on6>iclen's 9 3.0% 73, 447,656 81,944,664 
December 74,304,15 85,185,329 
January .. 77,782,983 89,070,858 
February 72,565,007 82,159,633 
DE (Sas b SW saps ceasve 68,875,035 75,189,080 
_ . EASA eee 40,082,454 57,153,771 
CE bvchase’.cuseenspe 21,557,461 33,034,135 


DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
Apr. 30, 1930. May 31, 1930. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


PS StGscishnukser 40,082,454 21,557,461 
At peimeries ......¢..+ 7,725,628 5,824,843 
In transit to refineries 
and consumers ...... 14,375,970 11,989,280 
LOE Oa ae ae ~ 62,184,052 39,371,584 


39,371,584 Ibs. 
loss equals 36,221,857 Ibs. 
barrels. 


CRUSH PER TON. 


crude oil at 8 per cent refining 
refined oil, 


or 90,555 


During May, 141,958 tons seed produced 47,137,- 


225 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 332.1 lbs., 


per ton, 


or 16.6 per cent, compared with 17.6 per cent last 


year. 


Total, 4,867,245 tons seed produced 1,522,840,472 


Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 312.9 


Ibs., per ton, or 


15.6 per cent, compared with 15.8 per cent last 























The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 





year. 
REFINED OIL. 
Pounds produced. 

929-30. 1928-29. 
On hd. begin. of season 338,619,933 335,993,223 
Orr 24,375,559 ayy 583 
re 82,858,658 1,636,885 
EE 6 wisasdonscses + 206,596,596 oor 1482,531 
TT er 218,269,138 229' 312,455 
December .........0+..0. 187,049,874 215,776,314 

089, 2 2 3 
160,523,585 168,453,380 
116,964,805 126,883,649 
107,969,835 = 602,996 
57,040,559 60,655,516 
ME osx casinos anwen 1,672,357,802 1,726,166,900 
—Delivered Consumers.— 

1929-30. 1928-29. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
| PREP e rere rere 128,073,565 Legge 
NT rrr rere 2,757,799 136,533,420 
October 148,919,953 138,025,104 
November 124,125,608 129,790,408 
December 1,557,695 103,955,994 
January . 129,198,420 6,409,091 
February . 113,177,350 112,275,978 
BD. an veccvessvccrves 93,646,250 100,055,208 
MEK. \s'due 660 Suo'cn 6s 00s 127,160,269 116,229,507 
| PN Terre 109,877,387 119,712,444 
Es ce eusa che deer 1,208,494,296 1,214,506,981 

On hand end of month. 

1929-30. 1928-29. 

8. S. 
BEE ..cscascesccusets 234,921,927 234,484,979 
September 175,022,786 159,588,444 
October 232,699, 4! 223,045,871 
November 326, 842,959 322,567,918 
December .. 422,335,138 434,388,238 
January .... 465,225,978 511,337,515 
February 512,572,213 567,514,917 
BEE 62 60.0000 00sesen0 . 585,890,7 585,343,358 
EER Sip in0c0' oss esenee 516,700,334 570,716,847 
WE eesreccnscccesseue 863, 511,659,919 


DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
Apr. 30, 1930. May 31, 1930. 
Lbs. Lbs. 





Be IE ons 0 scans 498,942,701 451,836,276 
At other places........ 7,275,351 6,287,654 
In tran. from refineries 10,482,282 5,739,576 

TE cccccccwescseses 516,700,334 463,863,506 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 


During May, 64,957,377 Ibs. crude oil 


yielded 












































57,040.559 Ibs. refined oil, or 12.19 per cent loss, 
compared with 8.89 per cent loss last year. 

Total, 1,463,530,071 lbs. crude oil yielded 1,333,- 
737.869 Ibs. refined oil, or 8.87 per cent loss, com- 
pared with 7.95 per cent loss last year. 








1929-30. 1928-29. 
EES es 613,930 894,022 
September 436,629 805,930 
ROE < cae sekecehonen 491,070 $19,308 
rr ee 370,573 865,488 
eae 486,571 560,086 
BEET cccceccosececes 416,872 752,500 
ET. osc dweesenpens 309,407 748,203 
Rr are 596,165 804,647 
BEE. (35 068-0 seeks seoanen €97,005 509,965 
BD cess desae vonvveves Not available 446,111 
WL Su aasr een ysiue's Not available 7,306,260 
—— Domestic pounds. -—— 
1929-30. 28-29. 
DGG sic ce osesecnecns 127,459,635 121,625,805 
Beptember 2... cccs veces 142,321,170 135,727,490 
SEE 5 .044.0 S00 8 64:00 9% a , 137,105,796 
November 128,924,920 
December 103,895,908 
January 125,656,591 
er ree 112, ‘367, 943 111,527,775 
March 93,050,085 108, 250, 561 
April . . . 126,463,264 115,719,542 
ME suse wits vtvese one Not available 119,266,333 
TEL Assess ainsi Not available 1,207,200,721 
Total pounds. ————- 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
DEE nig ses scece es 128,073,565 122,519,827 
September 142,757,799 136,583,420 
DONO osccccsscee 148,919,953 138,025,104 
November 25, 129,790,408 
December 5s 103,955,994 
January 126,409,091 
February 112,275,978 
March 109,055,208 
A”. er ae 116,229,507 
EE suskt one peawssadss 119,712,444 
Ds Sscd. is oes esees 1,208,494, 296 1,214,508, 981 
REFINED OIL—SUMMARY * BARRELS OF 
400 POUND) 
Produced. ————— 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
Old crop stock......... 846,550 839.983 
ME ob inws on ss40-05s 60,939 52,529 
DOUOMENOE onc ecccsess 207,146 154,002 
Sen 516,492 503,706 
November 545,673 573,282 
December 467,624 539,441 
January 430,223 508,396 
February .. 401,309 421,133 
MEE oo bsccskecuce 292 412 317,209 
BL Sadesnosanseee 269,925 254,008 
ME 34 sso wan webase cer 142,602 151,639 
SRL., whe decks ehete 4,180,895 4,315,418 
————Consumed.—— 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
EE - 5 nc keke Meeeas 320,184 306,300 
ea ere 356,894 341,333 
COWOE occ cccccsvvcces 372,300 345,063 
November 310,314 324.476 
December 228,894 259,890 
January 322, 996 316,023 
February 282,943 280,690 
. “Osea 234,116 272,638 
EE 5047 beds eww eek 317,901 290,574 
BE saavesreuasacewas 274,694 299,281 
| Pe Pe re re 3, 021, 1,236 -y 036,268 
————. On hand. ——— 
1929-30. 1928- 20. 
Se eee 587,305 586,212 
EE so cccschonese 437,557 398,971 
Ee 581,749 557,614 
November 817,108 806,420 
December . 1 055,838 1,085,971 
January ..... 1,163,065 1,278,344 
February 1,281,431 1,418,787 
DEE: 6.245240 4408 00460 1,339,727 1,463,358 
ML oo e%sn teens seeeeens 1,291,751 1,426,792 
| Tree eer ree) 1,159,659 1,279,150 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
Refined oil on hand.... 1,159,659 1,279,150 
Seed on hd. will produce 4 73,315 
Crude = on hand will 
PROUUCE ..cccccccceee 90,555 117,134 
Seed still to be received 
will produce ........ 83,985 54,913 
Dotal. v.00 eccccvee ° 1,417,606 1,524,512 
Less approximate carry 
over for end of season 
BB. F, We ccccces 800,000 921,003 
Available for coming 
two months.......... 617,606 603,509 
Mo. av. consumption for 
RISE BO WB. ...0..0. *302,124 *308,627 
Mo. av. available for 
next DG Shoes nk< $308,803 *301,755 
Mo. av. available for 
ge ee 303,237 *303,315 
*Actual. fAvailable. 
—@— 


What equipment is need in refining 
vegetable oils? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
industry. 





~~ oS ~~ ~~ FO ee CO —" 


ate opm fm aoc mem em LU af 


ath time tek nn i ft am ahem ie 





804,647 

509,965 

446,111 
7,306,260 
nds. -—— 
928-29. 
21,625,805 
35,727,490 
37,105,796 
28,924,920 
13,595,908 
5,656,591 
11,527,775 
18, 250,561 
[5,719,542 
9,266,333 


17,200,721 
is. ——_—— 
1928-29. 

22,519,827 


36,533,420 
38,025,104 


19,055,208 
16,229,507 
9,712,444 
4,506,981 
ELS OF 





928-29. 
839.983 


254/008 
151,639 


4,315,418 

928-29. 
306,300 
341.333 
345,063 





3,036,268 
928-29. 
586,212 
398,971 
557,614 
806,420 
1,085,971 
1,278,344 
1,418,787 
1,463,358 
1,426,792 
1,279,150 


1928-29. 
1,279,150 
73,315 
117,134 
54,913 


1,524,512 


921,003 





603,509 
*308,627 
*301,755 
*303,315 


‘efining 
‘acker’s 
of the 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


New Lows Established—Trade Active 
—Stock Market Weakness a Factor 
—Cash Demand Quieter—Lard Weak 
—Sentiment Bearish — Government 
Report Discounted. 


The cotton oil market on the New 
York Produce Exchange broke into new 
low ground for the season on a gen- 
eral liquidating movement, which un- 


covered numerous stop loss selling or- 
ders, and oil broke through the 8&c 
level. Support of July by refiners and 
short covering were the only sustain- 
ing influences. 

‘his sharp decline in cotton oil was 
the direct reflection of the depression 
which seems to be more or less gen- 
eral in other commodities, fats, greases 
and oils, as well as the severe decline 
in stock prices. The action of other 
commodities and the favorable progress 
of the cotton crop have all tended to 
bring about unsettled conditions in the 
oil market and the downward revision 
in prices. 

The decline has extended about 1c 
a pound without any important rally, 
and while the technical position has 
been improved, nevertheless the absence 
of confidence and failure of outside 
speculative buying to materialize is op- 
erating against values. The Govern- 
ment report indicating a consumption 
in May of some 275,000 bbls. against 
318,000 bbls. in April and 299,000 bbls. 
last year was generally what was ex- 
pected and had little or no effect as a 
market influence. 

Refiners have been consistent buyers 
of July oil on a scale down. This sup- 
port had made for relative firmness in 
this delivery and July is now selling at 
a premium over the deferred months. 
Buying in the far off deliveries was 
extremely limited and confined largely 
to shorts and the sellers of July. West- 
ern and southern commission houses 
liquidated liberally and there was some 
evidence of refiners selling in the far 
off deliveries on the way down. 

Cash demand was fair earlier in the 
week, but the break made for a lull 
in activity, and consumers have with- 
drawn, with most of the purchases be- 
ing made of a hand to mouth char- 
acter. However, it is expected that 
should the market develop a steadier 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


undertone, consumers demand would 
broaden. 

Crude ruled comparatively firm, but 
as the season is nearly over, this could 
not be looked upon as any criterion. 
Some sales in the southeast and 
Valley have been made at 6%c, and 
there is a fair buying interest reported 
at these points with bids of 6%c re- 
fused. 

Cotton conditions remain rather fa- 
vorable. The Government weekly 
weather report was less satisfactory 
than expected, indicating that tempera- 
tures were rather low for good growth 
of cotton in many parts of the belt, 
especially in the eastern sections, and 
that moisture is now greatly needed in 
much of the central area, and locally 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., June 19, 1930.— 
The weakness in stocks and major 
commodities had a very depressing in- 
fluence on cotton oil in the past week, 
with crude bids reduced to 6%c; Val- 
ley mills, however, were not offering. 
Bleachable sales were as low as 7c 
basis Texas. There was rather liberal 
liquidation in New Orleans futures, 
with July around 7.10c. Traders are 
watching developments in new crop 
cotton, feeling bearish if present good 
weather continues and bullish should 
crop receive serious setbacks. It is the 
general opinion that the market will 
fluctuate widely over the next few 
months until the size of the new crop 
is indicated. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner, ) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 19, 1930.— 


Crude cottonseed oil, 65c; 41 per cent 
protein cottonseed meal, $34.50; loose 
cottonseed hulls, $6.50. Weather very 
hot and dry. 
Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., June 19, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed, nominal; prime crude oil, 
6%4c; 43 per cent cake and meal, $38.00; 
hulls, $12.00; mill run linters, nominal. 


elsewhere. In Texas, general condi- 
tions of the crop have been only fair, 
while there was some deterioration in 
the lower Rio Grande Valley due to 
frequent rains. Elsewhere advance was 
fairly good, with chopping and cultiva- 
tion progressing well. Rain is needed 
for replanting while the crop averages 
over a week Jate. In Oklahoma the ad- 
vance of early planted cotton was fair- 
ly good, but late planted made only fair 
growth. Plants are small and it was 
too cool and wet for good growth. 

West of the Mississippi River fair 
to fairly good progress has been made 
with stands fair to very good. In cen- 
tral parts of the belt, poor to only fair 
advance was indicated due to coolness 
and a general] lack of moisture. Many 
small plants and spotted stands were 
reported in the more eastern part of 
the belt. Advance varies from poor to 
good. Cotton is well fruited in southern 
Georgia, while the first bloom was re- 
ported from South Carolina two weeks 
ahead of normal. 

Lard declined to new season’s lows, 
and had some effect, and the hog mar- 
ket was generally weak. 

A bearish sentiment seems to prevail 
in leading circles at this time, but the 
impression is that the trend of values 
will depend largely on the developments 
in other commodities. The attitude of 
refiners will have considerable influence, 
as it is heard in several quarters that 
were it not for the consistent buying 
of July by the refiners interest, the 
market would have been even weaker. 
This buying has served to check bear- 
ish activity to some extent. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, June 13, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 


Old Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
oo ee ere ere ke 
July ..... 2700 885 882 S882 a .... 
Sept. .... 2100 842 887 8388 a 840 
oS ae 100 843 843 841 a 843 
BE a ,6.0: 1200 8385 830 8382a.... 
New 

gia cian aaa erate wien een 795 a 810 
ee ces < % sicher Bete bela, 
SES aii gc'era'oa 6 (anes Pos a eee Ca Ae 
i See Peer err ra, - ys 
5 5 825 824 825 a.... 
Apr. bai Ea ce  eet a ee 





eet ~cmanaiance 





ie 


OLEOMARGARINE 


& GHHAMMOND CO. Con, 





\ 


Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 








Chicago, Illinois 









G. H. Hammond Company 


HAMMOND 





MARGARINE 
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Sales, including switches, Old 6,100 
bbls.. New 5 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
7c Sales. 


Saturday, June 14, 1930. 


Old 

ee ee ee OE ae 
July ..... 3900 830 825 827 a 829 
Sept. .... 3000 835 830 830 a 832 
|” Re 300 837 836 834 a 836 
Sa 600 828 827 827 a 828 
New 

ERA A eae Fe. 790 a 810 
ORES ie, SN Sen 793 a 802 
eee 21 807 801 807 a.... 
|S 59s cela ape ates Sa oe: 800 a 820 
Mar. .... 4 823 820 818 a 822 
giao s swe oes. oaae 820 a 835 


Sales, including switches, Old 7,800 
bbls., New 25 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6%c Bid. 


Monday, June 16, 1930. 


Old 

ES eee = ta 300° a*.... 
July ..... 5100 815 797 800 a 801 
Sept. .... 5700 816 795 800a.... 
RRS 3300 820 795 80la. 
ee 2400 810 790 796 a. 
New 

Me. Bee ese > aw S 750 a 780 
DR ct cic sane caeeie sar 760 a 780 
DR wks ce 1 790 790 760 a 785 
EERIE Seren ois, n 770 a_ 800 
| OSs 4 808 800 795 a 805 
DM sss cease bike leuwe 795 a 820 


Sales, including switches, Old 17,600 
‘ bbls., New 5 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6c Bid. 


Tuesday, June 17, 1930. 


Old 

ee eet ag. gia te LD ere 
July .. 8900 812 800 810 a 812 
Sept. .... 5900 816 803 816 a 815 
eee 1500 819 803 817 a 820 
Brace Chae. esos ake 809 a 820 
New 

| Re Pare vese cates, atk oe 
| Rr et ies ree, 2 ee | 
SES SESS ene ee De eh a 775 a 1790 
| Se eee 80 a 800 
Mar. .... 17 806 800 803 a 806 
NR Sa cacts linen tS nieusns wee 803 a 820 

way 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
i 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 











tis 
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Sales, including switches, Old 16,300 
bbls., New 17 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
Nominal. 


Wednesday, June 18, 1930. 


Old 

RM ekcss Gate sebauiese 810 a. 
July 10000 810 798 804 a 805 
Sept. .... 9800 808 792 800 a 798 
Se 6600 800 792 800a. 
a 600 797 797 792 a 795 
New 

ee Pe ae ek See 
BES ot leg eg Ries wig ea ete 750 a 765 
wee. S55 2 770 770 760 a 770 
Dts ws cies teen hea’ 760 a 785 
Mar. .... 11 800 785 78 a.... 
rt ois baa: wee eelee's 785 a 800 


Sales, including switches, Old 27,000 


bbls., New 13 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
Nominal. 

Thursday, June 19, 1930. 
NE nou aan ae eA es 815 a. 
anaes are pee oy oS er 
PE css seks 810 807 810 a 813 
RS os o's «eNotes 800 a 813 
Sept. .... .... 810. 803. 807 a 810 
SPER korea .... 806 802 808 a 810 
eee a5 see 790 a 810 
eee .... 800 800 802 a 


803 








See page 37 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—The market de- 
veloped weakness with unconfirmed 
rumors current that nearby tanks, 
Coast, sold as low as 5%c. Demand 
was limited with consumers holding off. 
At New York, tanks were quoted at 
6%c nearby, and 6%c September and 
the balance of the year, while Pacific 
coast tanks nearby were quoted at 5%c 
and September and the balance of the 
year at 6c, and first quarter next year, 
at 6%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand slow with con- 
sumers holding off and the market 
easier with New York prices quoted at 
6% @7c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Market continues 
nominal. Domestic f.o.b. mills quoted 
at 8% @8%c; Pacific Coast tanks, 8%.¢ 
nominal. 








South Texas Cotton Oil Co. 


Houston, Texas 
Manufacturer of 


Hydrogenated Oils 


Cotton Seed and Peanut, for 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


and Confectionery Trades 























| The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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PALM OIL—A weaker tone devel- 
oped with demand lacking but pressure 
was not aggressive. At New York, 
spot Nigre was quoted at 54¢c; ship- 
ment Nigre at 5.35c; spot Lagos nom- 
inally quoted at 5%c; shipment Lagos, 
5'ee. 


PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
dull and easier, with New York spot 
tanks quated at 642c nominal, and bulk 
oil at 6%c c.i.f. for shipment. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Due to the ab- 
sence of demand and the weakness in 
other directions, a rather quiet but 
easy market was indicated, with buying 
interest negligible and prices quoted at 
6% @6%c depending on position. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand is re- 
ported as quieter and store oil quoted 
at about %c over July. Crude in the 
southeast and Valley sold at 6%c and 
bids at 6%c refused with offerings 
lacking, Texas nominal. 

-~——Ye—- 

SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, June 19, 
1930, based on sales made by member 
companies of the Shortening and Oil 
Division of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per lb. 

North and Northeast: 

NN, I AUB so 655 60 6 -0)3 48 00 0 506 @10% 

S| Serer ee @10% 

Less than 3,500 Ibs................-. @11\% 
Southeast: 

IN ihe ah ak Ul se seins xs oka oak @10% 

Less than 3,500 Ibs...............55. @10% 
Southwest: 

eee, DR OOD TOG ic ios ccc ee cesedsees @104% 

2 See eee @10% 

Tees Wien TEGO) TDS. 22. gsc cecccvass @10% 
PaciOc Const: ...ccsccscccsccvveccsss @10% 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

Cartots, 26,000 Whe. .......ccccsecenes @10% 

5 bbis. and up.............+. @10% 

1 to 4 bbis.... Cwieseedee weak @uy% 
South: : 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs........ @10% 

Less than carlots.............+++-+: @10% 


Pacific Coast: .... @10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 


we per lb. less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 

Ye per Ib, less than salad oil. 

—4—— 


COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
the nine months ended April 30, 1930, 
with comparisons for 1929, are reported 
by the U. S. Census Bureau as follows: 


1930. 1929. 
Oil, crude, Ibs.............24,620,342 18,954,727 
Oil, refined, Ibs.........+.-- 4,418,222 6,860,149 
Cake and meal, tons....... 158,761 275,335 
Linters, running bales..... 93,663 151,855 


PRN” Wires 
COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 


Imports of copra into the _United 
States during the month of April, 1930, 
amounted to 33,297,227 lbs.; value 
$1,254,021. Cocoanut oil imports totaled 
21,967,072 lbs.; value $1,442,024. The 
chief sources of supply were the Philip- 
pine Islands and British Malaya. 

—— fe 


HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, June 19, 1930.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 30s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 27s. 
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Reporting Cottonseed Price Information 
Regarded as Vital to Industry 


Seeking further information regard- 
ing charges made last winter in the 
United States senate that large cot- 
tonseed oil mill operators have acquired 
control of cotton gins to destroy the 
competitive market for cottonseed and 
depress prices paid the farmer, the 
Federal Trade Commission continued 
its inquiry into the cottonseed oil in- 
dustry, in compliance with two senate 
resolutions. 

The hearings began in Washington 
on June 2. 

T. O. Asbury, vice-president of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. and of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, said that for a long time the na- 
tional association has been struggling 
with the whole problem of publishing 
fair and accurate market reports. 

Should Report Current Prices. 

A policy of broadcasting current 
prices was in vogue until a compara- 
tively recent ruling of the Department 
of Justice. Since that time only past 
and closed transactions are reported. 
This he feels is misleading to the pub- 
lic, unless accompanied by a statement 
of current prices. “All of the facts 
are never misleading, but incomplete 
information may be,” he said. 

A plan whereby some mills report 


current prices, some past and others 
only part of the facts is clearly un- 
satisfactory, Mr. Asbury said, and this 
condition has existed in the industry. 

The publishing of past prices, he ex- 
plained, may be of interest to those 
following price trends and may also 
serve as a check on untrue reports, but 
the vital interest of the farmer, the 
mill man and the public is in the pres- 
ent or bid price. 

Christie Benet, general counsel of 
the national association, said that 
neither the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association nor the cottonseed in- 
dustry in general has felt inclined to 
operate in opposition to any definite 
stand taken by either the Department 
of Justice or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Asked About “50-Cent Buyers.” 

He said that prior to the ruling of 
the Department of Justice regarding 
the reporting of current prices, he 
made an intensive investigation of 
price reporting and could find nothing 
in the law which prohibited the post- 
ing of current or bid prices. 

In view of a statement made by the 
Federal Trade Commission to Con- 
gress in the course of a report on the 
cottonseed oil industry, filed March 5, 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for 10 months ended May 31, 1930, 
compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 


Received at mills* 





Crushed On hand at mills 


Aug. 1 to May 31. Aug. 1 to May 31. May 31. 

1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
United States ..525.iscceres 4,944,734 5,028,404 4,867,245 4,945,881 116,980 100,556 
Pee rrr 346,116 267,581 341,970 265,074 5,337 2,620 
ee SPPPT TC eee 62,380 61,666 62,453 61,629 90 139 
ASMOMORS occ cect sceuctaues 425,467 398,520 413,481 389,823 13,068 8,930 
ee rrr ee 119,765 88,251 101,025 86,616 18,853 1,873 
SEEN, og s.06'edeadseaens 479,834 401,659 472,043 401,253 8,388 880 
Lonisiana ....... 226,877 207,687 589 201,628 1,714 6,176 
Mississippi ....-. 796,112 617,106 756,654 581,386 45,330 39,719 
North Carolina .. 266,020 305,812 264,280 304,270 2,191 744 
Oklahoma ae 351,258 386,923 354,433 381,091 680 3,559 
South Carolina . 214,463 208,044 213,814 207,628 1,242 581 
Tennes3ce ° 334,879 314,912 322,544 301,600 13,411 16,181 
rr : 1,251,390 1,698,919 1,264,656 1,692,685 6,676 19,028 
All other states............ 70,173 71,324 70,3038 | Sen rh 126 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 41,606 tons and 21,972 tons on hand Aug. 1, 


tons and 104,157 tons reshipped for 1930 and 1929, 


nor 98 O58 
respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out On hand 

Season. Aug. 1. to May 31. Aug. 1 to May 31. May 31. 
WS GIN Sissc ciaccoes es ss cvs ces 1929-30 *19,181,886 1,522,840,472 1,512, 256,369 *39,371,584 
(PoUNdS) ....eeceeerscecees 1928-29 20,350,682 1,563,813,722 544,746,141 50,927,786 
PPR Prrrerrr ri 1929-30 338,619,933 **1,333,737,869 = .......... 463,863,506 
(QORNIORY 60s ccd eueteccr owen 1928-29 335,993,223 SO. eS re eee 511,659,919 
7 Se a eee oe ee 1929-30 76,667 2,163,276 2,140,363 99,580 
POND. 09.0509 5 de need 6 08 1928-29 32,648 2,226,860 2,068,624 190,884 
Hulls .. . 1929-30 63,917 1,343,073 1,355,503 51,487 
(tons) ee Meee 1928-29 29,291 1,335,074 1,259,467 104,898 
Ee SFL roe eT ee 1929-30 70,854 1,005,037 888,717 187,174 
(Running bales) 1928-29 43,994 1,057,357 971,212 130,139 
ere ee 1929-30 1,848 72,791 71,730 2,909 
ge | ee ee 1928-29 2,775 73,720 75,447 1,048 
Grabbotts motes, etc............ 1929-30 8,453 45,184 37,165 16,472 
(BOOT. BAW) .npssvcccccesss 1928-29 1,903 46,695 37,056 11,542 


*Includes 4,021,958 and 5,824,843 pounds held 


by refining and manufacturing establishments and 


4,186,570 and 11,989,280 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1929, and May 31, 


1930, respectively. 
tIncludes 5,506,926 and 6,287,654 pounds held 


by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehonsemen at 


places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 9,727,216 and 5,739,576 pounds in 


transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 


1980, respectively. 
**Produced from 1,463,530,071 pounds of crude 


1, 1929, and May 31, 
oil. 





CHAMPION OF FAIR PRACTICES. 


Christie Benet, general counsel National 
Cottonseed Products Association, who fa- 
vors cooperation for better trade methods. 


1928, to the effect that the uncertainty 
of the value of seed has always been 
a cause of dissatisfaction, and citing 
the reasons therefor, Mr. Benet said 
he could not understand why the cot- 
tonseed industry should be asked to 
discontinue publication of current mar- 
ket prices. 

In the course of Mr. Asbury’s tes- 
timony he was asked concerning the 
so-called “fifty-cent buyers,” a phrase 
used to describe car-lot commission 
buyers who usually receive 50c a ton 
on cottonseed as their commission. 


Hauling, Grading and Loading. 

He said that this system of activity 
was formerly subject to great abuses, 
but that the number of this type of 
commission men has been reduced con- 
siderably in recent years. The big ob- 
jection to the “fifty-cent” man is, Mr. 
Asbury said, that.he turns or influences 
the sale of cottonseed without perform- 
ing a bona fide service. 

Under the code of trade practices he 
is legitimate if he performs an actual 
service. There were cases where as 
high as $2 had been paid for influencing 
the sale of seed to someone who had 
not. performed any service whatever. 


Mr. Benet was questioned regarding 
hauling charges on cottonseed. He ex- 
plained that no code can or should at- 
tempt to limit free competition by the 
allocation of territory. The national 
association, he said, has never promul- 
gated any rule regarding hauling 
charges. The whole question of haul- 
ing, grading and loading of cottonseed 
is a tremendously involved one, it was 
pointed out. 

Mr. Benet branded as false and ab- 
surd charges that the cottonseed oil 
mills of the south defrauded farmers 
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of between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000 
this season. 

The Washington hearings were com- 
pleted on June 13 and the sessions were 
adjourned to be reconvened in Atlanta, 
Ga. on June 24. From Atlanta it is 
expected that the commission will move 
its hearings to other southern cities. 


The first resume of testimony given in 
these hearings appeared in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of June 7, page 
40; the second in the issue of June 14, 


page 44. 
—_@——_ 


NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., June 16, 1930.— 
The cottonseed oil market passed 
through another dull week, with new 
season lows being established almost 
daily. With the exception of some 
liquidation in the July position and a 
few transfers to the late months with 
a consequent narrowing of the differ- 
ences, very little business was trans- 
acted. July closed to-day at 7.10c bid 
and October, 7.20c bid. The decline 
was due to the weakness in lard, corn 
and cotton. 

July lard closed to-day at 9.32%ec, a 
decline of 83 points; while September 
and December were off 70 to 93 points. 

Corn also closed easier off about 7 
points. Lower prices in fats and oils 
contributed to the decline in cotton- 
seed oil. 

The census bureau report, issued on 
Thursday, showed May consumption of 
cottonseed oil to be 274,694 barrels 
against 298,379 barrels last year. This 
was about in line with expectations. 

More favorable weather inland, the 
weakness in the stock market, and a 
bearish May consumption report by the 
census bureau on Saturday, brought 
about a further drop in cotton. July 
closed to-day at 13c, a loss of 225 points 
on the week, with the late months eas- 
ing off to new lows. October closed 
12.76c, 127 points down; December was 
off 120 points to 12.93c. 

Crude oil also registered new lows 
for the season. Texas closed at 6.50c 
bid, a decline of 37% points on the 
week; Valley, 6.624c bid; Southeast, 
6.62%c bid. The season is about over 
in crude, and little trading is expected 
until the new crop moves in. 

Refined oil was off 40 points on the 
week. Prime summer yellow closed 
weak at 7.05c. 


a es 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., June 18, 1930.—Cot- 
tonseed made new lows for the season 
early Wednesday, in sympathy with a 
further sharp break in oil, cottonseed 
meal and cotton, with the close at about 
the lows for the day. 

The market, however, continues dull 
with a noticeable lack of selling pres- 
sure, and on the other hand, buying in- 
terest has been timid in the face of de- 
clines in outside markets. 

At the close on Wednesday, new crop 
cottonseed bids were below any price at 
which deliverable grade of cottonseed 
has sold during the past ten years, with 
the exception of 1916. Against prod- 
ucts values, and estimated yields, at 
tonight’s close prime cottonseed under 
Memphis Merchants Exchange rules 
indicate a gross possibility of around 
$39.50. 

Cottonseed meal was sharply lower 
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at the opening Wednesday, with July 
down to $33.25, after having sold at 
$33.50 early. August was down to 
$33.00 and the new crop options beyond 
September were at $30.50. On the ex- 
treme break, short covering and some 
buying by pit traders for a turn re- 
sulted in higher levels near the close, 
with June back up to $33.25, July at 
$33.60, August at $33.50, October and 
beyond at $31.00. 

Opinion at the close seemed to favor 
a further upturn in the market after 
the severe break during the past. 30 
days, which had carried the active old 
crop options down better than $6.00 a 


ton. 
—_o@—_ 
CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Imports and exports of casings, 
April, 1930, are given by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as follows: 

IMPORTS. 
Sheep, Lamb & Goat, Others.* 

Lbs. yalue. Lbs. Value. 
SET ans ae 10,472 $ 3,346 
France ...... 9,653 14,441 15,000 1,359 
Germany ..... 11,495. ~- 12,206 93,091 22,434 
Lithuania ... 2,948 GPS csccece coecees 
Netherlands .. 4,730 8,778 11,883 7,200 
EEE vnsec cseuss “<sé0e0e0e 500 66 
—— & Dan- 

SASS eee ee 346 95 
Rumania paces 225 Be i ve wSGart Siw sww'e 
Sov. Russia in 

in Eur. ....187,063 629,124 12,251 3,414 
ere 222 BEB cveegse cssese 


SD nkb ess boe0 4:0 
Switzerland ........ 
United Kingdom 3,676 


' 2;600 2,150 








Canada ...... 23,619 28,943 
PE wcsd-aaeees |wneweges  Seeense Sem vioree 
PR tesue asedee  secdenae Velden bin seee 
Mexico 3,197 
an sense 3, 988 
Argentina 32,402 60,313 368,158 120,886 
Pn shewsen sedess esabene’s 116,597 20,474 
TED sncbeyes 42,635 24,521 11,166 1,294 
ME, wstaneee 1,500 1,700 33,500 4,450 
Uruguay ..... 13,633 9,879 141,076 29,615 
B. India 22,608 CE wabvene <assens 
a re 3,078 132/206 46,271 28,307 
TEMG on ccvecce Sh,876 6: ae 
eae 24,389 BM satuves | Sone sec 
cw esis ate 3,070 Pn. chasens? anaawh< 
Terkey ...00. 26,530 ERSTE Saree te 
Australia ....144,403 102,940 19,323 7,023 
New Zealand.189,508 DED | A chacns sewnd se 
Union of So. 

Africa ..... 2,443 A a ao 
Morocco ..... 12,267 DEE u6tekven 8 dé vhes 

etal ..0..6 875,191 $1,461,235 1,084,792 $285,359 


*Includes hogs casings from China, Russia, ete. 
EXPORTS. 


Hog Casings. Beef Casings. 





Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
Belgium ..... 8,982 $ 1,598 23,4384 $ 4, O11 
OE: cnas ednvesa sapere 18,528 3s 
DL: cnasts sesnese, sat anes 14,805 
BEMOD se eee 15,860 ees 
Germany 155,742 11,470 724,2 
DE secu ness. aebcthce  athbcee 32,546 
Netherlands .. 78,152 7,890 127,058 
DE Sss6o eakkuee shesee 11,977 
— & Dan- 
eeeedsee 6,533 2,433 6,794 558 

spat Tees 48,598 4,749 63,837 4,683 
Sweden ...... 6,458 2,280 é 4,423 
Switzerland .. 4,605 BT cecswen! Se0sese 
United King- 

dom 6,211 
Canada 7,505 
Panama 
Mexico 
Bermudas .... 1,013 770 
re 730 610 
Colombia .... 15,000 BT Sntsees. vevsees 
Philippine 

Islands .... 583 ee: ‘Sunseeu “deesaes 
Se Sarr eee 15,605 1,484 
Australia .. 133,843 73,703 15,118 10,912 
New Zealand. 13,538 R. ‘Foasees “siewauas 
Union of So. 

Africn ..... 7,740 RINE  osSec4. one eee 
Morocco 3,300 ie Suvesin (saeahes 

Total 1, 027, 131 $259, 387 1,169,159 $122,486 


Shipments from the United States to 
Hawaii: Hog casings, 7,107 lIbs., $1,049 
value; beef casings, 490 lIbs., $226 
value; other casings, 12,000 lbs., $1,860 
value. 

Exports of other casings: Germany, 
22,977 lbs., $2,710 value; Netherlands, 
69,508 lIbs., $3,832 value; Poland & 
Danzig, 8,783 lIbs., $2,812 value; Spain, 
2,854 Ibs., $159 value; Sweden, 7,055 
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Ibs., $425 value; United Kingdom, 
15,892 lbs., $9,447 value; Canada, 9,786 
Ibs., $801 value; Honduras, 30 lbs., $14 
value; Mexico, 25 lbs., $64 value; Cuba, 
451 lbs., $800 value; Japan, 2,220 lbs., 
$540 value. Total, 139,581 lbs., $21,604 
value. 
——o--_— 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended June 14, 1930: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 


——wWeek ended——. _ 30 to 
















June _— June June 
14, 7 14, 
1930. 1939. 1930. 1930. 
Mlbs. Mibs. Mlbs. M Ibs. 
| er ee 2,737 1,884 am 57,925 
ee Sc 13 ee: 845 
United Kingdom .... 2,044 1,717 1, 472 45,916 
Other Europe ....... 42 eess ° 529 
GL: ssaneauss ascas 70 23 “39 2,148 
Other countries ..... 568 144 569 8&8 404 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
NE esata és 0% 2,184 2,735 1,667 68,162 
To Germany ........ 185 640 21 4,202 
United Kingdom . 1,409 1,416 1,176 45,185 
Other Europe ....... 366 “— 107 12,448 
SE “ Ossacs on bicine 4 2 32, 
Other countries .... 210 12 7 361 
LARD. 
err 12,101 13,195 8,032 326 
To Germany . 4,088 3,835 1,086 
Netherlands .. 604 974 357 
United Kingdom 4,586 5,203 4,678 
Other Europe . 42: be 230 
eee 1,250 1,12 1,197 
Other countries 1,191 1,352 534 
PICKLED PORK 
MEL, Basicnweenaek 343 210 574 
To United an. 16 2 11 
Other Europe tars 13 7 
Canada .. sass aa! oy 83 5383 4,408 
Other countries SPP 42 125 176. 9D9 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended June 14, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mlibs. MlIbs. MlIbs. M Ibs. 
Eh cab oes woman 2,737 2,184 12,101 343 
I, pio \s wd sk aah eseye 1,979 652 2,112 
Port Haram ......0. 589 125 «1,091 
Oo gy Ee 47 ‘ 629 
New Orleans ....... D4 “20 1,820 37 
tl 68 1,887 6,353 


Philadelphia ........ ivan 96 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 





Exported to: M lbs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (Total)........... 2,044 1,409 
SEE EC a6 414500. 4.6a akon eehwreee 876 1,010 
EL Shia babes is Pete e006 ss obs 4.0% 692 67 
EE ee ee erm 43 iit 
DE sik eek aases ose ohdeaetnwne 371 299 
Other United Kingdom.............. 62 33 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
EY UND 5:55 000d 4.0 NV 010040400 o wamarae 4,038 
Hamburg ........ 62:8.464:0 09'000'8'9 04050 
I, 0 coca Go aua\u wus 6-0 8iea Reese cian 56 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, June 17, 1930.—Extra tal- 
low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 5%c lb.; Ma- 
nila cocoanut oil tanks, New York, 6% 
@6%%4c l|b.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, 
Coast, 1%c lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 
barrels, New York, 8% @9c lb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 914@10c lb.; crude corn oil, bar- 
rels, New York, 9% @9%c lb.; olive oil 
foots, barrels, New York, 6% @6%%c lb.; 
5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, New 
York, 70@75c gallon. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 11@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 9@9%c lb.; red oil, 
barrels, New York, 1014@11c lb.; Nigre 
palm oil, casks, New York, 642@7c lb.; 
Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 6% @ 
7%c lb.; glycerine, soap-lye, 6%@7c 
Ib.; glycerine, C. P., 13%@14c I|b.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

The market was active, with lard 
rallying sharply from the lows on ag- 
gressive buying by packers, and reflect- 
ing the improved demand for cash and 
a better tone in hogs. Prices have de- 
clined sharply responding to develop- 
ments in other commoditities, and 
liquidation has been thorough with 
packers leading the buying. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil trade was active. The 
market is recovering from the season’s 
lows on persistent refiners absorption 
of July and short covering. New specu- 
lative buying is taking the western and 
southern commission house liquidation 
on deferred futures. Cash demand is 
quiet; crude nominal in all sections. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract. 
—June, $8.15 bid; July, $8.12@8.15; 
Aug., $8.05@8.16; Sept., $8.13@8.15; 


Oct., $8.18; Nov., $7.90@8.15; Dec., 
$8.00@10.00. 

New contract. — Nov., $7.90@8.15; 
Dec., $7.67@7.72; Jan., $7.75@7.82; 


Feb., $7.75@7.95; March, $7.85@7.95; 
Apr., $7.90@8.10. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 5c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8%c. 
a 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, June 20, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $10. 00@10. 10; middle 
western, $9.85@9.95; city, 9% @9%e; 
refined continent, 10%e; South Ameri- 
can, 10%c; Brazil kegs, 11%c; com- 
pound, 10%e. 
a ad 
MARCH MEAT CONSUMPTION. 
Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in March, 
1930, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 
BEEF AND VEAL. 


Per capita 
Consumption, consumption, 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Mee. BERD .csacesve 371,000,000 3.0 
Peb.. BBD wcscccses 334,000,000 2.7 
Mar., 1920 ......00. 390,000,000 3.2 
PORK AND LARD. 
Mar., WORD .cccccces 532,000,000 4.3 
Feb., 1930 ......... 490,000,000 4.0 
Mae., TEED ccevccces 552,000,000 4.6 
LAMB AND MUTTON 
Mar., 1999 .....000 57,000,000 46 
Feb., 1930 ......... 49,000,000 40 
Mar., 1920 .......+. 41,000,000 34 
TOTAL MBATS. 
Mar., 1980 .....000- 000 7.8 
Feb., 1930 ......... 872,000,000 7.1 
Mar., 1930 .....c00. 983,000,000 8.1 
—_@——_ 


MAYONNAISE PRODUCTS ELECTS. 


C. P. McCormick, president of the 
Mayonnaise Products Manufacturers’ 
Association of America, announces the 
election of the following directors: M. 
Nalley, president of Nalley’s, Inc., Ta- 
coma, Wash., and P. G. Sprague, pres- 
ident of Hostess Products Corp. They 
take the places of Marion A. Harper 
and G. C. Pound, resigned. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, June 20, 1930.—General 
provision market dull and quiet. De- 
mand improving for hams, fair trade 
on picnics. Square shoulders, slow; 
pure lard, fair. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 99s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 84s; hams, long cut, 
104s; picnics, none; short backs, 84s; 
bellies, clear, 83s; Canadian, 95s; Cum- 
berlands, 90s; Wiltshires, none; spot 
lard, 51s 9d. 


a 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg showed little 
alteration during the week ended June 
14, according to cable advices to the 

. S. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 1,496 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 70,000, at a top Berlin price of 
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13.84 cents a pound, compared with 
92,000, at 17.74 cents a pound, for the 
same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was rather 
quiet. Prices were lower for all oleo 
products. 

The market at Liverpool was steady 
because of small arrivals. Business 
was only fair because of poor consump- 
tive demand. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 21,000 for the 
week, as compared with 19,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended June 13, 1930, 
was 86,000, as compared with 81,000 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 


fo - 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to June 20, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 70,066 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 14,420 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 111,215 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 47,776 quarters. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on June 19, 1930: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
Choice $18.00@19.00  $17.00@17.50 $17.00@18.50  $18.00@19.00 
Good 17.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.50 16.00@17.50 
STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 
RENT es ern owe eaa 5 Dwilp case 18.00@19.00 ss... sa ee eee 17.00@18.50  18.00@19.00 
MN ait cc anne beac Saty ciuaie sulste aaaee ae OY RRR ED 16.00@17.50 16.00@17.50 


STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 
Medium 
Common 

STEERS (1): 

Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 


15.50@17.00 
sO ave edeesscedeocecesceeseee 14.00@15.50 


15.00@16.00 
13.50@15.00 


15.00@16.00 
14.50@15.00 


15.00@17.00 
13.00@15.00 


I aa a saree di esdic cats shgane vee 28.00@90.00 ec vvecesacs ETT eke 
AES a ey Ca ae een sy er pike lO ree CS | ree 
DE aie tN A es cr basiosaaeaes sees LET. ekscecpaad .) eiededkase uy | see ebumeale 
cows ; 
SSO Seer ere ree 14.00@15.00 12.00@12.50 14.00@15.00 13.50@14.50 
CO RPE rnrercrie eee 13.00@14.00 11.00@12.00 13.00@14.00 12.50@13.50 
PI. vies Wa ndee ct abame Cuno w ee we's oe 11,00@13.00 10.50@11.00 11.00@13.00 11,00@12.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
RIES isd aaah Sea b4W04 0 phi eae ewan’ 17.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@931.00  ««_. nccescoees 
.. BSBA See pre ree 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 16.00@19.00 16.00@17.00 
EE) Sires ial Ginko Wwe nie wes ae steak 13.00@15.00 13.00@16.00 13.00@16.00 12.00@15.00 
MUD © 4 Seis 00:44 004s dae OevEsecucanes 12.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 9.00@12.00 
CALF (2) (3) 
RC? cna drarceaehs couVeseVeoenkous See”  aceaceee abi sence oo emeteeees 
ESR See rer reer re 11.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@16.00 14. -00@15 0€ 
EE, 0.000 ot S Ab sie ches 0 vlePmR te Ciee 10.00@11.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 12,00@14. oo 
SUN, era an $2. due eo.45 oo Nadeeneeh ron 9.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 + 00@11.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down) : 
ES esr errere mee 26.00@28.00 23.00@ 25.00 25.00@ 26.00 
0 OE om rrr rer rr 24.00@ 26.00 20.00@23.00 24.00@25 00 
SOWING oi ahd ben 45 bo 2 Gh cab ee 8bRN Te 15.00@ 21.00 18.00@24.00 17.00@20.00 21.00@24.00 
SE a edits a. 6 bela ovals es vn aes's keuwies 11.00@15.00 14.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@ 20.00 
LAMB (39-45 lbs.) : 
IE a0 Sia'eicy 4 ib 0 6 4bc'dle d-s'c00-4'0 0k ce, an 26.00@28.00 23.00@24.00 25.00@ 26.00 
so Nay ik 5 ASM a en 4A Cowie ow ane ke 21.00@24.00 24.00@26.00 20.00@ 23.00 24.00@25.00 
EE cinta ce oes seactenedules ew bse ae 15.00@21.00 18.00@24.00 00@21. 00 - 09@ 24.00 
Eee ee ee, 11.00@15.00 14.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@ 20.00 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) 
EIT ss v6's-¢ Sols ww aba vie bet eae eaee 21.00@24.00 24.00@ 26.00 |, ee eee 
SU aWia-e.cinievlebiebew ap wa Maa aah ese" 20.00@22.00 23.00@25.00 21.00@23.00 ieee s eae 


eee ceeceee 8.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 
Medium 6.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Common 4.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 





Fresh Pork Cuts: 





Pn onl N. Y. Style, "Skinned: 
ok Sy ABER SS ee eee 


PICNICS: 


- 19.00@22.00 
- 19.00@21.00 
- 17.00@19.00 
15.00@16.00 


15.00@16.00 


20.00@22.00 
19.50@21.00 


20.00@ 22.00 
19.00@21.00 


20,00@22.00 
19.00@21.00 


18.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 
16.50@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 


16.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 


14.50@15.50 


av Dei nie Je eee deena s Menee® UT.COGIB.00 — vccccccese 19.00@21.00 20.00@ 21.00 
SPARERIBS: 
PN NN 5 dv asics os cacicice vices esee'e ROOT Oo a ck foes een 6) ew selemeee 
TRIMMINGS: 
ME na dins va bs ot ob Reine esp ait Ie UN esaecbeeee YF suelee meen 
- “UMEAAC Pere Tr err Terr rie TEE | ecdeccstec, avepvicapes 











(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 





(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., June 19, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, fed steers, yearlings and butcher 
heifers 50@75c lower; replacement cat- 
tle sharing downturn; fat cows and cut- 
ters 50c lower; bulls about 75c down; 
vealers steady to 50c lower; largely 
steer and yearling run, grain feds pre- 
dominating, grass run expanding, both 
natives and southwesterns; general 
trade depressed all week by excessive 
numbers and over-crowded cooler hang 
rails, beef trade having been semi- 
demoralized; general prices back to 
early 1927, some distressed sales lower 
grade grain fed steers harking back in 
1926; very little here above $11.00; ex- 
treme top, $12.75; practical top on long 
yearlings, $12.00; most grain fed steers, 
$9.50@11.00; best heifer yearlings, 
$11.00; bulk, $9.25@10.00; most fat 
cows, $5.75@7.00; few grainfeds above 
$8.25; most cutters, $3.50@4.50; heavy 
sausage bulls closed at $6.50 for the 
best, with bulk at $5.75@6.25 and ex- 
cessive supply cuttery and common 
light bulls at $5.00@5.50; practical top 
vealers at close $11.00. 

HOGS—Prices continued to go down 
during the week ending today and for 
the first time since January the top 
price went below the $10.00 mark; a 
combination of bearish factors, the gen- 
eral decline on commodity values, the 
break in the fresh pork and provision 
trade and increased receipts accounted 


for the slump; today’s top, $9.95; bulk 
of good to choice 160 to 400 Ibs., $9.55 
@9.85; desirable 130 to 150 lbs., $9.40 
@9.75; pigs, $9.00@9.50; packing sows, 
$8.25@8.75; few smooth lightweights 
as high as $9.00. 

SHEEP—Supply seasonally light, de- 
mand limited; compared one week ago 
—fat native and range lambs mostly 
25c higher, but today’s sales 25@50c 
below week’s high time; yearlings 
mostly 25c above week ago, fat ewes 
unchanged; late bulk native lambs 
$12.00@12.25, early top, $12.75; Idahos 
topped early at $13.00, quoted $12.50 
down later; yearlings, mostly $9.00@ 
10.00, top, $10.25; fat ewes, $2.50@3.50. 


—- Ge 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., June 19, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers, mixed yearlings and heif- 
ers sold 50c@$1 lower; cows, 50@75c 
lower; cutters and low cutters, 25@50c 
lower; bulls, 75c lower; vealers, $1.00 
lower. Bulk of steers went at $8.25@ 
11.00, with top yearlings scoring $11.75 
and best heavies $11.10. Most fat 
mixed yearlings and heifers earned 
$9.00@10.25; medium fleshed descrip- 
tions, largely $7.75@8.75, with top heif- 
ers landing $11.50 and best mixed year- 
lings $10.65. Bulk of cows scored $5.50 
@6.50, top, $7.75; most low cutters, 
$3.00@3.75; vealers, $9.50 Thursday, 
best medium bulls, $6.00. 
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CHICAGO. 


Rigid Regulations Govern All Transactions | 


So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 











E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


June 21, 1930, 


HOGS—Narrow shipping outlet en- 
abled local killers to bring pressure on 
hog prices, and values sank 25@50c to 
reach the lowest point since January. 
Top price reached $10.00 early Thurs- 
day with bulk 150-250-lb. weights, 
$9.75@9.90; sows, $8.75@8.85. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced stead- 
ily during the first half of the week, 
but most of the advance was later lost, 
and trade was quoted steady to 25c 
higher for the period. Fat lambs bulked 
late at $11.00@11.25, a few choice, up 
to $11.75; throwouts, $5.50; fat ewes, 
$3.00@3.50. 

mS dee” Cs 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., June 19, 1930. 

CATTLE—An extremely dull and 
draggy trade has featured the cattle 
market throughout the week, and clos- 
ing values are unevenly lower than a 
week ago. Fed steers and yearlings 
are mostly 50@75c lower, with the ex- 
treme top resting at $11.50 on choice 
900-lb. yearlings. Best heavies sold at 
$11.35, while the bulk of the fed ar- 
rivals cleared from $8.50@10.50. A few 
choice light weight yearlings and heif- 
ers sold at steady to 25c lower rates, 
while other grades shared the steer 
decline. Butcher cows are mostly 25c 
lower and cutter cows are little changed. 
Bulls and calves are around 50c under 
a week ago with the late top on vealers 
at $9.50. 

HOGS—A weak to lower trend in 
prices prevailed in the hog market most 
of the time and final values are 25@35c 
under last Thursday’s best time. Ship- 
ping orders have been limited, and big 


aoe men 








Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Utility and Cross Cyphers 
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June 21, 1930. 


packers have been extremely bearish. 
The late top on choice 190-225-lb. 
weights was $9.65, while the bulk of 
the more desirable 170-260-lb. weights 
sold from $9.45@9.60. Choice heavy 
butchers ranged down to $9.25. Pack- 
ing grades are fully 50c lower at $8.75 
down. 

SHEEP—Demand for fat lambs im- 
proved over last week and prices ad- 
vanced around 25c over a week ago. 
The week’s top reached $12.00 on best 
Colorados and natives, and the late top 
was $11.95 on choice Idaho lambs. Bulk 
of the more desirable grades cashed 
from $11.25@11.75. Some Texas year- 
lings went at $6.50@7.00. Mature 
classes were dull and final values are 
25c lower with a few of the best ewes 
going at $3.50 and the bulk from $2.75 
@3.25. 

ae 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, June 19, 1930. 


CATTLE — Liberal receipts during 
the week together with a _ sluggish 
dressed beef market combined to force 
prices lower on all killing classes, a 
general decline of 50@75c being en- 
forced on practically all classes with 
extremes $1.00 lower on choice weighty 
steers. Vealers declined $1.00, with the 
practical top at $10.00. The week’s top 
price of $12.10 was paid for choice 
weighty steers scaling 1,500 lbs. Other 
weighty steers earned $11.00@12.00, 
with 1,529-lb. weights included at 
$12.00. 

HOGS—tTrend of values in the hog 
division was unevenly lower, traceable 
to increased receipts and losses in the 
dressed market for pork products. Com- 
parisons Thursday with Thursday show 
hutchers and light hogs 35@40c lower; 
packing sows, 60@75c down. On Thurs- 
day, top was $9.50 for choice 225-lb. 
butchers, bulk, 180-350-lb. weights 
$9.15@9.40; sows, $8.25@8.35, 

SHEEP—wWhile fluctuations devel- 
oped in the fat lamb trade, the ups and 
downs just about balanced, with some 
spots showing a touch of betterment, 
while yearlings and sheep are weak to 
25e lower. On Thursday, bulk of the 
slaughter range lambs turned at $11.85; 
natives, mostly $11.00; fed clipped 
lambs, $10.75; fed yearlings, $9.00, me- 
dium to choice ewes, $2.00@3.00. 


es a 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Sioux City, Ia., June 19, 1930. 


CATTLE —General price slashing 
featured cattle trade, as supplies ex- 
ceeded immediate demands and the 
market for dressed products became 
congested. Beef steers and yearlings 
ruled largely $1.00 lower and fat she 
stock declined 50@75c for the most 
part, with extremes $1.00 lower on 
heifers. Choice heavy bullocks topped 
at $12.35 early in the week and long 
yearlings reached $11.50, while sales 
above $11.00 were very scarce as the 
week closed. Most steers and yearlings 
turned at $8.75@10.50. Choice heifers 
brought $9.75 and the bulk moved at 
$8.25@9.50. Vealers ruled 50c lower 
and topped at $10.50. Bulls slumped 
fully $1.00 and medium kinds went at 
$5.00 down on late rounds. 
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Hogs—Progressive weakness resulted 
in 25@40c declines for butchers, with 
packing sows fully 50c lower. The late 
practical top rested at $9.40, and most 
170-280-lb. butchers cleared at $9.15@ 
9.40. The bulk of 290-350-lb. weights 
turned at $8.90@9.15; packing sows 
ranged from $7.50@8.40. 

SHEEP — Slaughter lambs ruled 
about steady after losing early ad- 
vances. Choice Idahos topped at $11.85 
late, and choice natives sold at $11.00 
freely. Other classes were about 25c 
lower, with best fed yearlings up to 
$9.00 and top fat ewes at $3.25. 


fe 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended June 12, 1930, with comparisons, 


as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 


eek Same 








ended Prev week 

June 12. week 1929. 

NR, isc eiaigh aa $11.00 $12.25 
pO Ree 11.40 12.00 
EE od Gedieccdksade axe 11.75 11.25 
SE atin aks oes aaW tals 10.50 11.50 
Ree 10.50 11.00 
PPINCO Albert: 2.6. cvs ees Ri 9.75 10.50 
err 10.00 10.50 
| Pree ere 10.25 10.75 
WN cin cen ake eeR .25 $15.75 
SIO <5 i540 n'p v0 WW o's 0-0. -00 13.00 
, |. IR ES eR eee .00 14.00 
eer .00 13.00 
Edmonton ...... 00 11.00 
Prince Albert... -00 11.00 
Moose Jaw ..... os -00 12.00 
errr ee .00 11.00 

SELECT BACON HOGS. 

TONNES cian ded vedidunna'd $13.50 $13.25 $13.75 
PD. Giese da iss ccna’ 5 13.75 13.75 
LS cre 12.25 12.75 
TEE -¢-a'9:6-0% 40 ae. 12.00 12.75 
Edmonton ....... 12.10 12.75 
Prince Albert ive 11.95 12.75 
Vo Peer eer 2 12.05 12.65 
WERENOEEE. casasajcewene 11.95 12.55 
Facer oie, RECO Ce oe $15.00 $18.50 $20.00 
EE ee 17.00 18.00 20.00 
Winnipeg . 15.00 17.00 
Calgary 12.00 12.50 
CEO. ca veccescessae SEG S4%Ns 17.00 
CREE skecmcccsvescs SOD 8 eaccey «Katee 
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ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., June 18, 19380. 


CATTLE—Following outside trends, 
all slaughter classes of cattle broke 25 
to mostly 50c again this week and to a 
new low level since 1927. Choice ma- 
tured steers at the opening stopped at 
$11.25, very desirable yearlings today 
at $10.25, the bulk of all weights sell- 
ing from $9.00@10.00. She stock is 
meeting a very uneven outlet at $5.00 
@6.50 on cows, and from $6.50@8.50 on 
heifers; low cutters and cutters, $3.50 
@4.50; bulls, largely $5.50 down; veal- 
ers at $9.00@9.50; or largely $1.00@ 
1.50 lower on the latter for the week. 

HOGS—Lights and butcher hogs de- 
clined 25@35c, desirable 160- to 225- 
lb. weights selling at $9.50; 225- to 325- 
lb. averages at $9.00@9.50; packing 
sows at $8.25 for the bulk, being mostly 
50c lower. Light lights showed a simi- 
lar decline at $9.50, with pigs at $9.75, 
25c lower. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs lost the early up- 
turn, leaving values unchanged for the 
week and largely at $11.50 for strictly 
good and choice lambs, with throwouts 
at $7.00. Yearlings turned at $6.00@ 
7.75, fat ewes on a 50c break selling 
mainly at $2.00@3.00. 


a ~ 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., June 19, 1930. 
CATTLE—Prices on all classes of 


cattle continued on the decline. Losses 
on steers and yearlings, including 
heifers, measured 50c@$1 with all 


grades of cows around 50c lower; bulls 
$1 lower and vealers 50c off. Two 
loads of 1,135-lb. steers topped at 
$11.50; bulk of steers and yearlings 
selling from $8.50@10.50, with a lib- 
eral sprinkling of common _ grassers 
downward to $7.00 and several loads of 
grass Texas as low as $6.75. Most 








LIVESTOCK BUYERS 


KENNETT-MURRAY-HOSTETTER! 


CLEM MENDLESON A.R.HOSTETTER, Mgr. L. 


Hog Buyer 


Phones—Garfield 6408-967 


V. SANDERS 
Calf and Lamb Buyer 


DAYTON, OHIO 








KENNETT-MURRAY OFFICES 


Chicago, Ml. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohie 
Detroit, Mich. 


East St. Louis, Ml. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Service Dept., Washington, D. C. 


DEPENDABILITY 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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beef cows sold late from $5.50@6.75; WEDNESDAY, 

cutter grades, $3.50@5.00; medium 

bulls, $4.50@5.75; top vealers, $10.50. Chboago -- --+-seeereree 
HOGS—Butcher hogs declined 25@ omaha ......... 


35c during the week and packing sows %t- Louis ............. 








JUNE 18, 1930. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
.. 9,500 27,000 10,000 


EL. whens cad anudey 1,700 7,000 3,000 
50@75c. Top hogs, late, sold at $9.65, Sioux City .2..2022201.7. 3.500 6500 600 
with bulk of offerings, 280 lb. and less, ‘St. Paul ................ 2,500 9,500 900 
Oklahoma City .......... 500 1,400 300 
from $9.45@9.60; some 325 lb. hogs, fort worth 2.000 2,000 500 500 
$9.25; most sows, $8.00@8.75. MUMUMBD: S.55.ccsceusse 500 =—-:1, 800 200 
° SNE: be 600:604 85.0440 % 008 600 400 200 
SHEEP—A 15@25c decline occurred [ounisyitle 112.0. 100 400 1,100 
i . EES rae 900 3,500 800 
in fat lambs; other classes steady to Indianapolis ............. 1,200 5,000 1,000 
weak; late top Idaho lambs, $11.85; pittsburgh 222.222.2121. 100 1,800 500 
natives, $10.75@11.75; fat yearlings, Cincinnati .............. 200 1,700 1,500 
. IR. <0'3. 4 10-5'.4.0 06's 0in.w'0 200 1,100 1,000 
$7.50@8.75; two year olds, $5.50; mut- Gjeveland 1212122221212! 200 ~—-:1,400 800 
ton ewes, $2.50@3.25. WRMOS S550 85. c daa 300 500 900 
setae THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS pe eked sess 5,000 31,000 10,000 
Kansas City ........000. 1,200 7,000 6,000 
SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1930. SEE Gre bcab seen ee he 2 11,000 2,500 
, DEMONS % s50s9 eseac cae 2,800 ¥ 4,000 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. St" Joseph 100222000000. 900 31500 3°500 
Chicago .........-+.s2eee 600 §86©96,000 2,000 Ssioux City .............. 1,300 7,500 1,500 
Kansas City ............. 200 1,500 Oe er IEE ss vanselsoucedss 2,300 5,500 500 
Omaha .............++0 50 = 55, 000 50 Oklahoma City .......... 500 =: 1,400 300 
St. Louis ............... 200 = 3,000 500 ort Worth ...........6. 2,000 600 400 
St. Joseph ...........+.- 200 = 2,500 5 Oe ESS 400 1,000 100 
P< <vebsstehhees 100 3,009 RE No casaciesdescases 500 1,200 
St. Paul ............+.-. 100 600 SP BN - oc sascscap wove 200 §=3,000 =: 1, 106 
Oklahoma City .......... 100 400 100 Wichita .... 300 2,500 400 
DL goon 2.05065 v0 50 100 100 Indianapolis 800 5,000 1,000 
hb aos kbhipeenes,-muirae 150 cee seawin 1,300 500 
ED 6 sos sw aus.coe oo 100 300 900 Cincinnati 300 2.400 800 
DD sspkubastoboeese> 100 1,500 300 Buffalo .. b 200 1,200 600 
Indianapolis .. ren 100 3,000 ee CE on coscntsceune 300 1,400 400 
Pittsburgh 100 800 Soe Sa 200 300 1,000 
Cincinnati 100 1,000 300 Ss 
Buffalo ... 200 300 500 FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1930. 
Cleveland .. tees 400 AOS Ses 1,000 20,000 6 
Nashville ...-...++-+se+++ seees 300 1,000 Kansas City .........-... 300 §=3,500 = 2,000 
. - NEE. wc ancesessecnesee 9,000 J ) 
MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1930. an > Ree teenies a 900 7,500 2,500 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. St. Joseph ......-...-.- 





; IED es iitos wxicenans 100 7,900 700 
Chicago... eee eeeee eens 15,000 43,000 10,000 st. Paul ..............5- 1,800 7,500 500 
TE rere 12,000 12,000 9,000 Oxlahoma City ......... 300 500 100 
| te 9,000 18,000 9,000 ort Worth ..........-- 800 500 500 
BE, TNS cc cccccccccccs 4,500 14,500 3,500 Milwaukee .............- 100 400 100 
St. Joseph ...........+.. 1,500 = 5,000 8,500 Denver ..............55- 100 300 900 
EET cide nei nica> 662 5,500 7,500 3,200 Wichita 2.0.0.0... . ese eee 200 1,400 200 
RET Sccig +s scannes 4,500 11,000 800 Indianapolis ............ 500 = 6.000 300 
Oklahoma City .......... 200 200 ‘+s. Pittsburgh 1,000 500 
DE ©. ness esenence 4,000 1,200 600 Cincinnati 2 400 1,200 
Milwaukee .............. 300 100 100 Ruffalo .. 2200 1000 
WOMVER ......ceceeeceeees 1,300 1,800 1.900 (Cleveland 700 200 
EN nae wnh oak en ten 200 500 1,100 
Sse nip ennwoesss 800 3,200 500 
ae ccke saOSwwseS 500 7,000 = 
EE. svcswdgvanse on 1,000 3,800 2,51 ~ 
EE aos 5cccnacnns 1,200 4,000 400 U. 8S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 

TRG i ybss vickcipwvs 909 = «7, 3,400 . 
ae... 1000 900 «2400 «= Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
CE ¢neens bexabuyee 200 600 1,000 spection at nine centers during the 
TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 1930. week ended Friday, June 13 ,1930: 
Cor. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Week ended Prev. week, 
eenge is pebeahhkinh has cab ae yond rye June 13. week. 1922. 

ansas City ............ ’ J ° Chicago ............ 131,520 143,890 137,348 
Dt CEbbsdseskesbees 9,000 17,000 8,000 Kansas City, Kan..... 57,105 73,500 72.085 
0p Siem i ep 5 a 50,621 66494 «57/238 
IEEE #+40002s00 2000 i RY a eee 64,042 66,689 59,748 
Sioux City coccecevesceses 9,000 9,200 3,500 Sioux City ‘PLE DEES 30,123 32,302 29,852 
RI eepeeepene 4 Mere an i pereeereer 39,447 42,568 36,779 
oe ye lla 1.800 "600 «1,409. St-, Joseph. Mo....... 23,429 25,585 $2,181 
Milwauke Jakes aeslens 500 «2.500 «= ”’299.-«sAMdianapolis ........ 25,3138 22,316 26,225 
Sear Bee REeetrer On ee *s 600 1'600 1,700 New York and J. C.. 23,270 28,499 28,705 
Tonlaville Mmuksestoreres « 200 500 =: 1,300 
Wichita ........ sviceces ae 600 “Includes East St. Louis, Ill. 

Indianapolis .....-....... 1,400 8.000 1,000 ——_—— 

DE Uiccrecatenseves «bebe 1,000 500 

SEE wiascccccns 300 3000-1, 300 Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
ee ss ucnaecn ese 100 700 900 _ 
EN secs. 300 1,400 g00 Page for business opportunities or bar 
SE iodides veneons 400 500 ©=« 1,200: gains in equipment. 








Long Distance Phone 


YARDS 0037 Commission Buyer of Live Stock 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Information furnished 
regarding trading in 


June 21, 1930. 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, June 
1930, with comparisons, are reported to 


National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. 

ge ee ers 6,976 
OP a 6,027 
St a 2,223 
Wate Er OO. sc ccaececne 4,683 
a Amer. Prov. Co... 861 
H. Hammond Co. 2,320 


Libby, MeNeill & Libby. 683 


Brennan Packing Co., 6,913 hogs; 


14, 


The 


Hogs. Sheep. 


2,301 13,523 
2,168 13,806 
1,409 2,174 


Packing Co., 867 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & = 


hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
3 


Agar Pkg. Co., 5,353 hogs; others, 


Total: Cattle, 23,773; calves, 


58,046; sheep, 38,301 
KANSAS CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. 






Armour and Co...... 2 541 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2 €94 
Fowler Pkg. eeee 
Morris & Uo. ..... 1,496 
oe 881 
Wilson & Co 8 479 
RS eee oe ,02 97 
OUEE  vtsen de ctncs 17,373 4,098 
OMAHA. 

Cattle and 

calves. 

Armour and O0..6606ices 5,681 


Cudahy Pkg. 
Dold Pkg. Co.. 
Morris & Co, 
Swift & Co.. 
Eagle Pkg. C 


Geo. Hoffman & Co..:... 25 
M. Mayerowich Pkg. Co.. 10 
Jo Bs A eee (4 
J. TEM PEE. O60... 2.6605 11 
Os. BOOT Be BOMB so otc civics 87 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co...... 84 
Lincoln Pkg. Co......... 217 
MONO, BER, 00.4 002000000 276 
Sinclair Pkg. Co......... 296 
EE GE Ps hos kcnsseses 1,080 
EINES nck cvsecccncccsess seve 

EN Se owen dectauwswts 19,498 


ST. LOUIS. 


Cattle. Calves. 


Armour and Co...... 2,261 1,948 
Swift & Co.......... 3,001 2,678 
Morris & ©0......... 1,415 951 
East Side Pkg. Co... 1,395 rian 
American Pkg. Co... 281 ive 
Bell PE. OS....0000. nae 
SO Bo Sh ere 254 105 
SEMEN cece css esse 3,651 1,145 
WO sak svetercon 12,558 58 6,992 


ST. JOSEPH. 


Cattle. Calves. 


re 2,757 745 
Armour and Co..... 1,798 470 
Morris & Co......... 1,501 295 
EE 50506600005 Ee 310 

Total ............. 8,040 1,820 


SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. 





Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 3,276 140 
Armour and Co...... 3,733 105 
Bwikt & OO... 2.0005. 1,008 117 
i ee 12 A 
SEE oa Cap aah ose we'ee 3,215 86 

BE: tess abasenen 12,140 448 





66,561 31 





ee endent 


703 


3,930 hogs; 
,214 hogs. 


5,789; hogs, 


Hogs: Sheep. 


725 
396 
387 
810 


4,410 6,72 
31592, 

4, 

8, 

6. 





7 


20,139 





10, 


O84 
356 


24,301 33,658 


Sheep. 
,021 


62 
618 


705 


Hogs. Sheep. 


3,716 8,350 
5,645 8,536 
906 =-2, 760 
6,033 osen 
2,245 315 
1,069 wins 
1,806 53 
18,902 1,709 


40,322 21, 





723 


Hogs. Sheep. 


10,060 17, 
3,983 4, 
6,697 4, 


6,261 


328 
641 
008 
906 





27,001 26, 


883 


Hogs. Sheep. 





10,268 2, 
10,394 4,109 
5,396 = 2, 
91 ee 
11,322 
37,471 








Private WirestoClear- Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards contracts for 


ing House Floor and 


Hog Alley Chicago, Illinois 











BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 
Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 


Reference: Steck Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 
Write or wire us 











delivery, upon 


future 
request 




















Order Buyer 








CHAS. B. REYNOLDS 


Cattle Exclusively 


Correspondence solicited 


STOCK YARDS, SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 
14 years packing house buyer 
for all grades of beef cattle 
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Cv>r>prean 


rt ae ee et te et Od et et be 


weet A beet as Get Geet Get i, et es et et Oe 


a 


1930, 
ES 


t principal 
June 14, 
1 to he 


Sheep. 
13,523 
13,896 

2,174 
8,708 


DAOC me* 


dependent 
Co., 5 
980 hogs; 
14 hogs. 
89; hogs, 


gs: Sheep. 


10 «6,725 
92 «6,396 


aT 356 
Di 33,658 
. Sheep. 
3 7,021 
L 10,304 
» eee 
l 3,762 
4 10,618 
) 


L 31,705 


rs. Sheep. 
6 8,350 
ii] 8,536 
2,760 


‘5 315 
9 ose 
6 53 
2 1,709 





2 21,728 


rs. Sheep. 


0 17,328 
334,641 
7 4,008 
aT 906 


)L 26,883 


's. Sheep. 








June 21, 1930. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 














Morris & Co - 1,396 590 =. 2,081 840 
Wilson & Co - 1,160 550 = =2,027 871 
Others ..... 121 aces 687 gees 

TOUR. canccecenaes 2,677 #1,140 4,745 1,720 

Not including 483 cattle and 217 hogs bought 
direct. 

WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Cudahy Pkg. Co.. 954 290 4,345 2,819 
Jacob Dold Co...... 664 ll 2,797 72 

ed W. Dold....... 73 eon 392 1 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 25 tae seas aaa 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 115 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. ..... 

Total ..ccccsccsose > IE - 1,831 301 «7,534 2,892 

Not including 2,981 hogs bought direct. 

DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Swift & Co.........- 981 85 1,713 5,018 
Armour and Co...... 914 78 1,498 4,953 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 334 88 1,718 80 
DORR cc ccsccccccces 942 304 536 590 

Total .cccccccccces 8,171 555 «45,465 «10,650 

MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Plankinton Pkg. S 1,855 5,359 8,682 690 
U. D. B. Co., N. ¥ 36 ones one tet 
The Layton Oise: +s oops 63 oe 
R. Gumz & Co..... 114 58 74 47 


Armour and Co., Mil. 462 2,686 


























Armour and Co., Chi. 22 aa 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co.,N.Y. 35 aan amen met 
Others ....ccccccece 431 399 75 379 

TOCRL i eciccvccenes 2,455 8,502 8,894 1,116 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

ER bn consecncud J 2,521 13,319 1,323 
Kingan & Co........ 1,872 820 16,411 1,225 
Armour and Co..... 362 111 «1,786 76 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1, ba | 147 878 1,280 
Hilgemeir Bros. .... —_ Sa AAR 
Brown Bros. ........ u3 24 156 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 43 vane 344 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 13 eons 118 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 99 10 302 
End. Prov. ©0....... 22 7 271 
Maas Hartman Co.. 17 11 eose 
Art Wabnitz ....... 10 42 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 16 en's paiee 
WOED cv caccccvcces 557 96 222 

Botal coscscccces 5,122 3,789 34,307 

CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Gall’e Sons... .... 6 seen 

; es Se: 66 coke ans 
Gus. Juengling .... 248 128 St 
BE. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,474 574 5,495 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 133 125 2,029 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 4 athe 239 
Wm. G. Rehn’s Sons 113 57 ona Site 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 8 cae. ee 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 180 194 Sees 285 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 15 we 200 reer 
John F. Stegner..... 180 151 onan 55 
J. Vogel & Son..... 6 5 409 are 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... sows eee 517 tae 
eee 11 eli 1,892 cake 
FORCE cc cccsccccce 252 586 3,469 5,282 

Serre rT yr 2,690 1,836 18,243 7,397 


Not including 969 cattle, 146 calves, 5,226 hogs, 
and 586 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for the week ended June 14, 1930, with coimpari- 








sons: 
CATTLE. 
Cor. 
Week ended Prev. week, 
June 14. week. 1929. 
GHIORGO « nccccecsccccccce 23,773 25,077 17,681 
Menete CMY ccccccccsecs 7,373 15,579 11,631 
Omaha (incl. calves)..... 19,498 24,034 20,314 
Oe Rear 12,558 10,454 11,948 
SS eer 8,040 7,490 6,696 
=f Se 12,140 12,469 10,416 
Se = RY svandesane 2,677 3,146 8,188 
DE 60-0 nb 0 5:00.0003%% 1,831 1,577 2,097 
bene pin eheansepacde en 3,171 2,719 2,712 
DEL Gessner eer Coah \eREEe 10,003 8,626 
MTAIOD. 0 0 as cariccc pas 2,455 2,977 2,273 
Indianapolis ...........+. 5,122 5,480 4,682 
ee 2,690 2,834 1,410 
; | PPP TET ROR LE Tee, 111,328 123,929 103,669 
HOGS. 

Ey ee eee 58,046 67,060 68,014 
I SO: eek ces eveaene 24,301 37,573 34,189 
EEN. “bien 600.400 bak owe 66,561 83,325 2.307 
gd er 40,322 49,707 74,482 
CS aor 27,001 31,921 36,811 
oo a AO ee 37,471 41,734 38.179 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,745 6,572 7.026 
ear 7,584 11,6388 11.807 
ES GSP 64 cc awe « -. 5,465 6,650 8,818 
ESR ere hha 42,381 38,788 
Milwaukee 8,894 9, 30€ 18,036 
Indianapolis . 84,307 39,9286 44,038 
Cincinnati 18,248 24,360 4,598 
ee reerr err errr 382,890 425,163 452,038 
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SHEEP. 

BORA gras <stcccdsadans 38,301 61,884 a 
Kansas City .........++. 33,658 30,346 27,102 

ara 31,705 -_ 652 38,029 
ee Pee eee 21,723 7,609 
St. Joseph . dean wens 26,882 a "850 24,542 
Sioux City 9,767 3,964 6,970 
Oklahoma city 1,720 2,084 427 
Wic 2,892 3, 2,708 
ae wae 10,650 4,692 8,818 

SP Stedivbeaeresten wales 3,392 1,434 
Milwaukee ......... oa ee 1,174 949 
Indianapolis ............. 4,646 ¥ 4,215 
CHROMMIEEE os cc cccwcccces 7,397 6,808 5,492 

OU, Si vcteieveiwiacecd 190,458 199,831 194,400 

Jo 


THE, WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
June 19, 1930, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Totals to 


June 19. June 19. 
Pounds sold .......... 643,500 8,481,500 
) i es 2,800 36,780 
Contracts sold ....... 39 511 
Contracts delivered .. 5 113 
Hogs delivered ...... 381 7,5 
Pounds delivered .... 87,120 1,846,070 
Av. hogs delivered.... 226 243 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended June 20, 1930, were as follows: 


SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1930. 


Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 

Be ENG ona waice des nates sanders eeeene epevee 

Meee eee ere ee CS | ee er eer 

EEA. evcaasades habe oe eee 

We ced dacecsegecs 10.20 10.15 $10.10 ...... 
‘MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1930. 

pad oars TGs alice dsoveat beech Nerges 





THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1930. 


Se Gene TT GINS Aecae Se bce Savews sown 
WOE os bate d05s ceded esses. el weenen, Ceseade 
EE ae Ca dene cv iaaeles ce, cl AS OOD Be Pee 
DIE. oc ccecstneiss becne- wesene  seeees 

Aer re DP wages? dsaaee Seduce 

FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1930. 

WO) GETNNG iis sinc. Seves* sevece: Seanen ) d00 des 
NE an aies sinus CRO Rae 2 mE rr 
GES Wn:k CNcnwasseaes. acess Wie eckcha Se0':2> 
MEL eemaksdcnucs ck were 10.00 $ 9.60 ...... 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
Ibs., nor more than 260 Ibs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot 
—16.500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs. 
a 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended June 14, 1930, with 
comparisons: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended June 14.....203,000 534,000 280,000 
Previous week .......... 214,000 637,000 300,000 
SRS Saree 181,000 640,000 295,000 
) RP rere 195,000 628,000 304,000 
; SSCeORerer rere 203,000 569,000 265,000 
BE, 9b vest pan Cbaeaeacoss 247,000 597,000 250,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs 
po or rere errr 481,006 
bo eS eee ee eer 

ChASe 66 CEU ON CE CC Cs ES haheeeuedeee ee 551,000 
FEE, 8.6 40050 0.5 000000405 004.100:96:00'5 6 0010.04 0 Ce 
WEEE. Rect teaseqaveecesesuveeceganegcscosaves 495,000 
ee Pr reer 

At 7 markets: Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended June 14..... 159,000 407,000 195,000 
Previous week .. . .170,000 484,000 220,000 
1929 130,000 475,000 198,000 
19°R 150,000 471,000 212,000 
FORT - vccvcvcccseccvctces 155,000 411,000 180,000 
PEE ban chews ssareeweacess 195,000 443,000 179,000 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 














RECBIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., June 9... ..19,058 2,125 50,127 8,476 
‘Tues., June 10... 6,153 2,903 25,838 7,320 
Wed., June 11...11,102 3,365 18,156 11,566 
Thurs., June 12.. 6,249 2,276 18,367 11,647 
Fri., June 138..... 1,804 551 =: 1,282 5,329 
Sat., June 14..... 200 6,000 4, 
This week .......44,866 11,420 129,780 48,340 
Previous week eyed 12,704 152,705 75,120 
Year AGO ...0.00. 38, 12, 143,976 65,275 
Two years ago.. 49, ot 14,772 147,421 63,390 


Total receipts for month and year to June 14, 
with comparisons: 














—June.——-  ————-Year.—__—_ 
1930. 1929 1930. 1929. 
CORE. ccccce 95,838 84,431 949,141 1,019,752 
Calves ...... 24,124 25,711 286,954 374,507 
Hogs ........282,485 285,035 3,658,554 3,902,731 
Sheep .......123,460 124,369 1,841,036 1,606,4 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Mon., June 9..... 3,508 es 6,086 69 
Tues., June 10... 1,875 7 4,674 1,194 
Wed., June 11... 2,689 31 2,772 39 
Thurs., June 12... 2,087 51 5,740 475 
Fri., June 13..... 639 10 4,995 1,853 
Sat., June 14.... 100 ee 1,000 500 
yo i eer 10,883 99 25,267 4,130 
Previous week ...13,495 71 «29,816 6,908 
TOGE BOG 00s oa 11,120 149 22,986 442 
Two years ago. ..14,780 113 =: 26,327 7,147 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended June 14. —s $9.90 $3.25 $11.55 
Previous week....... 11.35 0.20 4.50 12.30 
WE hic Ren earciead siece 14.30 10.85 6.00 5.90 
DEE ban bes caceconve< 13.85 9.75 6.40 16.10 
RR ery ers 11. 8.85 6.00 16.60 
TE acacesevvesceces 9.60 14.45 6.10 17.70 
BE ch cdecictacoctes 10.45 12.10 5.60 15.00 





Ay. 1925-1929.....$11.90 $11.20 $ 6.00 $16.25 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
“Week ended June 14.....34,000. 105,000 44,200 
Previous week ....sccccees 37,477 122,889 68,212 
Se ackibaescue .27,573 120,990 57.833 
1928 35,067 121,111 17,243 
WR hs ba veda danvievedopets 37,532 114,954 8,100 

*Saturday, June 14, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 





No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended June 14.129,800 246 $10.50 $ 9.90 
Trevious week ....... 152,705 237 10.55 10.20 
WE coped ccacetaed 143,976 244 11.50 10.85 
RE ae RR: 147,421 231 10.20 9.75 
eee 146,538 247 9.30 8.85 
a res 124,288 253 15.00 14.45 
DID Ac cavadecccecesar 146,278 235 12.65 12.10 
Av. 1925-1929....... 141,600 242 $11.75 $11.20 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federa] in- 
spection for week ended June 13, 1980, with com- 
parisons: 


i me | rr rr iro 131,520 
POOKEE WOU ciedcccctccccetesurcucontecee 143 

ON eo 0. 6406.0 8.000605 Ce teeMrkeen Cameaa 187,348 
iauudvabeptndevdudvds.ievesidpnulenees 153,055 
DR iin vaesd vevtewawW owes cadnewataewued 123,500 
BE si as cennpeduthncta sbeesésheswhewnbakie 102,200 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
June 19, 1930, were as follows: 


Week ended = Prev. 





June 19. week. 
Packers’ purchases 55,469 
Direct to packers.... 55,710 
Shippers’ purchases 23,797 
So ccsckecauncee 146,366 134,976 
(Chicago livestock prices on page 42.) 
—o— 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended June 14, 1930, 
are officially reported by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ..... 9,597 876 64,493 

Central Union 1,464 heiece 2,837 
New York .... 5,482 16,686 
Ci pe Ree 16,493 17,562 
Previous week ..... 7,7 14,679 20,908 
Two weeks ago. . 5,794 17,182 19,241 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, June 19, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E. 8ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
ing pigs excluded) : 


Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.) med-ch..$ 9.30@ 9.75 $ 9.50@ 9.90 $ 8.85@ 9.40 $ 9.2 5@ 9.55 $ 8.75@ 9.50 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch.. 9.40@ 9.80 9.65@10.00 9.20@ 9.50 9.35@ 9.65 9.00@ 9.60 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.40@ 9.80 9.65@10.00 9.20@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.65 9.25@ 9.60 
Lt. It. (130-160 lbs.) com-ch.... 9.25@ 9.75 9.50@ 9.95 8.85@ 9.35 8.85@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.60 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 8.25@ 8.85 8.65@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.65 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch. 8.50@ 9.65 9.00@ 9.75  .......... 8.25@ 9.25 9.50@ 9.75 
Av. cost & wt. Thur. (pigs excl.) 9.55-254 lbs. 9.73-206 lbs. 9.29-261 lbs. 9.49-230 lbs. 9.50@ 9.75 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 

COUP. Se ccc resbisiccoss Ce “cshwtidcne. “ceebesvace ) _ Sutsdecdce” “kensbdesvs 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 

SEED: nab wwnsssdcdapeasrienes 12.00@12.50 11.25@12.25 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.25 11.25@12.25 

errr --+» 10.50@12.00 9.75@11.25 10.00@11.00 1v.00@11.00 10,15@11.25 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) 

CREED « occvccdccnsececcegsceses 11.75@12.75 11.25@12.25 11.00@12.00 10.75@12.00 11.15@12.15 

MME EieideGes sar piciauteeess 10.25@11.75 9.75@11.25  9.75@11.00  9.75@10.75 10.00@11.15 
STEERS (950-1,000 LBS.) 

GREED we ce wcivescewesecseres 11.50@12.25 7.75@ 9.75 10.75@11.75 10.50@11.75 11.00@12.00 

DNL. on eb.sgbeapeons sehen 0004 10.00@11.50 6.75@ 8.00 9.25@11.00 9.25@10.75 9.85@11.00 
STEERS (800 LBS. UP): 

ey eeer. 8.75@10.50 11.25@12.25 8.25@10.00 8.50@ 9.75 8.35@10.15 

DE Senhpeeteendenss od 000 7.25@ 8.75 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.75 6.75@ 8.35 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 

YEARLINGS) (750-950 LBS.) : 
GROMER cccccccscccccs Sonennees 11.25@12.25 11.00@12.00 re 50@11.75 10.50@11.75 10.75@12.00 
MN “Sd pevescccnesusvicessewes 10.25@11.25 9.25@11.00 9.25@10.50 9.50@10.50 9.60@10.75 


HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 











Choice 10.00@10.50 10.00@11.00 9.50@10.50 9.50@10.75 9.75@10.75 
Good 9.25@10.00 8.75@10.00  8.50@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.75 8.75@ 9. 75 
ee re rrr rr * 6.25@ 9.25 6.00@ 8.75 6.00@ 8.50 6.25@ 8.75 6.00@ 8.75 
COWS: 
GME cc ecccccccccesccccccces 9.00@10.25 - 50@10.00 8.50@10.00 5.50@10.00 — 8.50@10.25 
SEE “wiccensdcesssedacesvauss 8.25@10.00 7.75@ 9.50 - 50@ 9.50 7.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.25 
CEE, cc cssncdceoscese 6.50@ 9.25 6.00@ 8.50 6.25@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.50 
Low cutter and cutter........ 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.20 

HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): i e on 2 me 
Choice ; 6.75@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 
Good ... 4.75@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.60 
Medium 8.25@ 4.75 2.50@ 5.00 3.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 5.25 3.25@ 5.00 

BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): - coe 
Beef, good-ch. .........+..+++ 6.75@ 8.50 6.50@ 7.50 5.75@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.50 5.75@ 7.25 
Cutter-med, .....ccccceceessee 4.75@ 6.75 4.25@ 6.25 4.50@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.75 

CALVES (500 LBS. means ie Feisin an 4 4 . 
BMeG@iem-Ch.  ..cccccccccceccccs 8.00@10.00 6.50@ 10.00 7.00@10.00 6.50@ 9.50 5.50@ 8.50 
Cull-COMMON ...cceecscccseees 5.50@ 8.00 4.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 7.00 4.00@ 6.50 3.50@ 5.50 

VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
ee ieee f waw ign eis 9.50@11.25 8.00@ 9.50 9.00@11.00 8.25@10.00 8.00@10.50 
Medium ....eceeseeceecceees 9.00@ 9.50 5.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 9.00 6.50@ 8.25 5.50@ 8.00 
te PPT ere 6.00@ 9.00 3.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 6.50 4.00@ 5.50 

Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down): Good-ch. 11.50@12.50 10.75@12.00 10.75@11.85 10.75@11.95 10.50@11.50 
(92 Ibs. down)—Medium....... 9.00@11.50 My 00@10.75 9.50@10.75 9.25@10.75 9.00@10.50 
(All weights)—Common....... 7.00@ 9.00 .50@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.25 7.00@ 9.00 

Yearling Wethers: 

(110 lbs. down)—Med-ch...... 6.50@10.25 — 9.75 6.25@ 9.25 6.75@ 9.00 6.50@ 9.25 

Ewes: (120 lbs. down)—Med-ch. 2.75@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.75 2.00@ y 4 2.25@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.25 
(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch......... 2.00@ 3.50 2 50@ 3.50 1.7 2. 00@ 3.25 1.75@ 3.00 
(All weights)—Cull-common... 1.00@ 2.75 1.00@ 2.75 1.00@ 300 1.00@ 2.25 -T5@ 2.00 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS 
Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of March and April, 
1930, based on reports received from 4,101 manufacturers and dealers, and 
stocks disposed of during the former month, are reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as follows: 











Stocks on hand or in transit. Deliveries 
Apr. 30, Mar. 31, Tanned. during 
1930. 1930. Apr., 1930. Apr., 1930.* 
GT, BORON BEBOS on cc cwwccecnciccccescasvcees 3,973,270 3,969,244 1,480,222 1,291,418 
ND oo ncssee sce Pe eee ey ee .. 1,279,853 1,196,999 ,haaeenes 447,550 
EE eas bdan tahun see nas e546 ..+. 1,420,825 — oe nwhewk ees 452/904 
i hknnchnep es deke bea buaies s 5 einer 156,210 ee). . cwxkese nae 37,467 
Pere ooo 2,088 1,001,081 pecan aie 353, 497 
OME gu cawweewcsecss Sis wees hike as 50,712 43,879 945 
UE Goad cessor seiccnancvcsees .-. 2,672,002 2,575,896 1,123,246 
Green-salted, skins ............... coeee 2,296,118 2,136,948 1,039,668 
Dry or dry-salted, skins ...... pork wees 395,974 438,948 83,578 
TERR, OREN GED ccc cccveses path he aes sek ae 432,867 462,249 128, 952 
EE OD na n.n0.9 000 s0e'ens.c0aeeaes 371,270 400,649 125,130 
Dry or dry-salted, skins ....... aed sca 61,597 61,600 3°822 
Horse, colt, ass, and mule: 

DCC SGakesneabbée's +> 00 6005 tde%ece ose 181,503 184,300 - 6,297 £9,692 
Fronts, whole fronts 73,862 89,033 105,072 6,767 
Butts, whole butts pee 233,161 240,370 66,001 2,092 
DE devhese6shesscv ee sesso ye 51,581 39,954 11,144 49 

Splits, pickled, pieces 30,173 32,341 52,087 4.155 
ES Ss 5 ss se sendsaeu esse ee ou 11,278,611 10,227,156 4,640,152 1,133,331 
ED ino abn bn 44006460 6% edn 00059 5 cares 852,363 819,371 298,383 55,713 
Sheep and lamb, total skins ............. .... 10,487,360 9,748,693 2,667,823 2,613,470 
i i concn ass hue Seah noc eh oo 1,249,725 nn) )8=—l( <b a Aga hex 752,926 
ES 95% ban wsbdncch she xs osteo 981,032 743,167 eee ose $11,347 
Without wool—pickled skins .............. 7,802,540 7,278,056 tere 1,469,506 
Without wool—dry, skins ................. 454,063 411,072 79,691 
oe, | ‘ 60,635 61,646 1,702 
Fleshers, dozens ... 8,442 10,265 1,094 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skins ............. Mee 317,571 363,676 30,24: 3,823 
EE Sn, oa once sis 25 ese tee ee snes 213,743 235,101 62,612 49,462 
IEE, C4 ning canis oo 010 0.0 65544 one e 121,677 131,354 35,714 
Pig and hog strips, pounds ................... 553,441 697,388 242,091 
DE EE Si Nauvecdeechevecdseevsccassseveees 30,341 44,011 





*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers, and importers. 
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NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
June 14, 1930, with comparisons, are as 
follows: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prey. week, 

West. drsd. meats: June 14. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses. . 8,836 10,327 7,974 
Cows, carcasses... 1,027 769 i 
Bulls, carcasses... 238 121 30 
Veals, carcasses... 10,510 10,060 11,183 
Lambs, carcasses... 23,159 20,315 28,623 
Mutton, carcasses. 4,226 3,820 3,038 
Beef cuts, Ibs..... 244,355 224,530 397,239 


Pork cuts, lbs....1,449,192 2,245,938 1,682,233 
Iocal slaughters: 






ee 8,739 7,579 8,069 

CREGES cc cccccescse SRD 4: 14,547 

SE, 655 54054 64316 34,581 41, 363 41,481 

SED essa anys ae 72,220 79,686 56,551 
——&o—_— 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended June 14, 1930, are as fol- 
lows: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: June 14. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,696 2,705 2,226 
Cows, carcasses 559 
Bulls, carcasses 464 
Veals, carcasses . 1,987 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 12,083 9,891 2,23 
Mutton, carcasses ... 1,666 1,774 1,418 
Ps NS, cas ewnsesese ‘585, 848 340,760 370,134 
Local slaughters: 
SEE 5S cu'vad.vy b's COND 1,476 1,416 1,477 
ee 2,677 3,078 2,593 
ESS ee 14,763 15,162 16,316 
| AREA foe 7,869 8,887 5,550 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended June 14, 
1930, with comparisons, are as follows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
West. drsd. meats: June 14. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,431 2,797 2,419 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,463 1,325 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 38 17 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,354 1,191 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 1,865 16,005 
Mutton, carcasses .... 154 1,282 A 
We, GS. Seas de ewsnict 648,842 688,017 432,285 
——_—fo— --- 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended June 14, 1930, were 
3,277,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,856,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,820,000 lbs.; 
a January 1 to June 14 this year, 

95,866,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
93,346,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended June 14, 1930, were 
2,694,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,169,000 
bs.; same week last year, 4,652,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to June 14 this 
year, 81,751,000 Ibs.; same period a year 
ago, 102,410,000 Ibs. 


-— fe 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended June 14, 1930 
were as follows: 


Week ended New York. Boston. Phila 





June 14, 1930 eer DOS58 «= icetn 

June 7, 1930 ae. TEES. « saves 

May 30, 1930 oe. 28,804 1,020 

May 24, 1980 ....... 63,380 18,182 
To date, 1930......944,980 513,481 205,417 

June 16, 1030 .....0. 13.628 16,151 136 

June 8, 1929 ....... 7,010 9,248 25,300 
To date, 1929......556,063 144,696 277.057 

—_q_- 


Watch “Wanted” page for bargains. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The heavy liqui- 
dation in all commodity markets dur- 
ing the past couple weeks helped to 
undermine confidence in the hide price 
structure and, combined with poor con- 
ditions in the leather market, resulted 
in a decline of %c in the Chicago 
packer hide market. During the early 
movement prices were somewhat mixed, 
with extreme native steers, heavy 
Texas steers and light native cows sold 
by one packer at steady prices, and 
other descriptions at 4c decline. Later 
sales established a like decline on those 
descriptions also and only heavy native 
cows are at present quoted unchanged 
from last week. 

The movement was very heavy, total- 
ling between 200,000 and 250,000 hides, 
including some bookings to tanning ac- 
count. Early sales by one packer dated 
April to June; most of the later trad- 
ing was mixed May-June take-off, while 
the last sales ran well to straight June. 
Inasmuch as no grubbing privileges are 
allowed on June hides, they suffered 
less from the decline than the earlier 
take-off. Some descriptions are well 
cleaned up to date, but offerings of 
native steers, heavy and light native 
cows and branded cows are still re- 
ported. 

Spready native steers 16@16%6c, 
nom. Heavy native steers sold at 15c, 
or %c decline. Early sales of extreme 
native steers were made at 14c, but the 
movement of 16,000 later at 13%4c es- 
tablished that price. 

Butt branded steers sold at 14%c, 
and Colorados at 14c, both %c off. 
Heavy Texas steers were sold early by 
one packer at 15c; a few were reported 
moving later at 14%c. Light Texas 
steers sold at 13%4c, and extreme light 
Texas steers at 12%c. 

The only sale of heavy native cows 
reported so far was a car at 18c, 
steady. About 10,000 light native cows 
sold early at 13%c but a larger quan- 
tity moved later at 18c. Branded cows 
were moved in a large way at 12%4c. 

One packer sold 700 April-May St. 
Paul native bulls late last week at 9%4c, 
steady; earlier trading on take-off at 
other points was 9c for native bulls and 
8c for branded. 

Prices declined 50@75 points for the 
active months on the New York Hide 
Exchange, in a very heavy turn-over. 
A new record for volume of sales was 
made on June 18th, when 133 contracts 
sold; 89 contracts sold on both the day 
prior to this and the day following. 

South American market declined, 
with sales of Argentine frigorifico 
steers at $35.00 gold, equal to 14%c, 
cif. New York, as against $36.00, 
equal to 15«c, paid last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Small 
packer market easier, in sympathy 
with the big packer market, but trad- 
ing dull. One small packer sold 4,000 
June production of two outside plants 
at 13c for all-weight native steers and 
cows and 12%c for branded; market 
quoted on this basis. Most local small 
packers moving their hides on basis of 
big packer grading and trim; some 
trading on this basis previous week at 
13%c for light native cows, and 12%c 
for heavy native cows and branded 
cows and steers. 


In the Pacific Coast market, 15,000 
May hides sold at 12c for steers and 
10%c for cows, f.o.b. shipping points, 
or %c over April price. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—-Market quoted 
in a range of $30.00@33.00 per ton, 
Chicago. 

COUNTRY HIDES — The country 
hide market did not feel the full effect 
of the decline in the packer market, 
as it did not share in the last advance 
in that market. All-weights, around 
48 lb. av., quoted 9% @9'c, according 
to section; some light 44 lb. av. were 
reported sold at 10c, selected, deliv- 
ered. Heavy steers and cows quoted 
9c. Buff weights held at 10c. Extremes 
quoted around 12c top, but up to 12%c 
asked for grub free stock. Bulls dull, 
6%@7c, selected. All-weight branded 
priced about 8c, flat, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKIN S— Packer calfskins 
quoted 21c, northern basis, last paid for 
Mays, and moderate sales for export 
reported later at 22c. Packers talking 
22c for calf at present; market sold 
up to June ist. 

Chicago city calfskins last sold at 19c 
for straight 8/15 lb. and this is top price 
asked; car 8/10 lb. sold at 18c, and car 
10/15 lb. at 20c, early. Mixed cities 
and countries about 16@16%c; straight 
countries around 15c. Car Chicago city 
light calf and deacons sold at $1.35, 


steady. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskins last re- 
ported moving at 19c for May northern 
natives and 17c for over-weights, with 
branded nominally 15c. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
17%c. Mixed cities and countries 15@ 
1542c, nom.; straight countries about 
14c. 

Last sales of big packer regular 
slunks were at $1.25, and hairless 27%4c. 

HORSEHIDES — Market easy on 
horsehides, with choice city renderers 
quoted $4.00 to possibly $4.25; mixed 
city and country lots quoted $3.00@ 
3.50, and 2,000 sold at $3.00. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
10%@l1l1c per Ib. Shearlings plentiful 
and easy; quoted 50c for No. 1’s and 
30c for No. 2’s last openly paid for big 
packer shearlings, buyers’ ideas 5c 
lower. Small packer shearlings sold at 
82%c, flat. ickled skins about un- 
changed; winter skins about cleaned up 
and market around $4.75, nom., per doz. 
About 5,000 spring lambs sold at out- 
side point at 50c for large and 30c for 
small skins. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted 5@6c, nom.; gelatine scraps, 4c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—AIl New York 
packers sold their June productions, 
around 28,000 hides, at 15c for native 
steers, 14%4c for butt brands and 14c 
for ecg ad same prices as realized 
for May hides 

COUNTRY " HIDES—Country hide 
market dull, with very few buyers re- 
ported in the market. Good extremes 
not quoted over 12c; buff weights 
around 9%@9%e asked for good mid- 
west sections. 

CALFSKINS—Market active; about 
40,000 skins reported sold, at $2.00@ 
2.10 for 7-9’s and $2.75@2.80 for 9-12’s; 
the 5-7’s are quoted around $1.65. Sales 
of 12-17 lb. veal kips reported at $3.15. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, June 14, 1980.—Close: June 
13.80n; July 14.15n; Aug. 14.40n; Sept. 
14.75 ‘sale; Oct. 15. 10n; Nov. 15.40n; 
Dec. 15.70@15.79; Jan. 15.80n; Feb. 
15.95b; Mar. 16.10n; Apr. 16.20n; May 
16.35b. Sales 6 lots. 

Monday, June 16, 1930.—Close: June 
13.70n; July 14.05n; Aug. 14.30n; Sept. 
14.62@14.63; Oct. 15.00n; Nov. 15.30n; 
Dec. 15.54@15.58; Jan. 15.65n; Feb. 
15.80@15.90; Mar. 15.95n; Apr. 16.10n; 
May 16.30@16.40. Sales 22 lots. 

Tuesday, June 17, 1930.—Close: June 
13.40n; July 13.70n; Aug. 14.00n; Sept. 
14.30 sale; Oct. 14.65n; Nov. 14.95n; 
Dec. 15.25 sale; Jan. 15.40n; Feb. 
15.50n; Mar. 15.65n; Apr. 15.85n; May 
16.00n. Sales 89 lots. 

Wednesday, June 18, 1930.—Close: 
July 13.40n; Aug. 13.70n; Sept. 14.04@ 
14.10; Oct. 14.40n; Nov. 14.70n; Dec. 
15.01 sale; Jan. 15.15n; Feb. 15.35@ - 
15.44; Mar. 15.50n; Apr. 15.70n; May 
15.90@15.99. Sales 133 lots. 

Thursday, June 19, 1930.—Close: July 
18.25n; Aug. 13.60n; Sept. 14.01 sale; 
Oct. 14.85n; Nov. 14.70n; Dec. 15.00@ 
15.05; Jan. 15.15n; Feb. 15.35@15.40; 
Mar. 15.50n; Apr. 15.70n; May 15.85b. 
Sales 89 lots. 

Friday, June 20, 1930.—Close: July 
18.20; Aug. 13.55; Sept. 13.98 sale; 
Oct. 14.80; Nov. 14.65; Dec. 14.95@ 
15.00; Jan. 15.15; Feb. 15.40; Mar. 
15.50; Apr. 15.70; May 15.90. 


oe 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended June 20, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Cor. 
Week ended Prev. week, 
June 20, week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. 

Sere 16 ee wen @19% 
Hvy. nat. strs. @15% @lTab 
a Tex, 

seedes %@15 @15 @16% 
Hy. butt brnd’d 

BB. coves eit @15 sit 
Hvy. Col. strs 14 @14% ‘@16b 
Ex-light Tex. 

Pe @12% %@13 @16% 
Brnd’d eows. @12% 12%@13 164% @17b 
Hvy. nat. cows @13 es @lib 
Lt. nat. cows @13 13% @17% 
Nat. bulls .. 9 9% 9 @9% 12% 
Brnd’d_ bulls. 8 ¢ 8 10 11 
Calfskins ...21 22 21 22 24 25 
Kips, nat. .. 19 19 21 
Kips, ov-wt.. 17 17 @19 
Kips, brnd’d. 15n 15n @lij 
Slunks, reg...1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.50 
Slunks, hris.. 27 @27% 40 50n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. @13n eee 16% @17 
Branded .... @12%n 12%b @16 
Nat. bulls 9 @°9 12 
Brnd’d_ bulls @ 7% @ 7% @10% 
Calfskins ... )19ax @19ax @21%n 
eer @17% 17% @19% 
Slunks, reg... @1.15 1.15 @1.20 
Slunks, hris.. @25n @25n ‘@3in 
COUNTRY HIDES 
Hvy. steers.. @ 9 9 9% 12 @12% 
Hvy. cows .. @ 9 9 9% 12 @12% 
Bulle ...cees @10ax 9%@10 13%@14 
Extremes ...12 @12% 12 @12% 15%@16% 
WEE Tan cade’ 6%4@ 7 ‘@ Tax @10n 
Gane dae @1in @lin 17%@18 
ie Gabee @14n @14n 16%@17 
Tight calf ..1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 
Deacons ....1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg..50 @60 50 b tn SO @é6 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n 5 10n 15 @20 
Horsehides ..3.00@4.25 3.25@4.50 5.00@6.25 
Hogskins ...50 @55 50 @55 65 @70 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs. .1.30@1.40n 1.30@1.40n .......... 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....1.20@1.35n 1.20@1.35n .......... 
Pkr. shearigs.25 @50 30 @50 1.15@1.35 
Dry pelts ...104%@I11 10%@11 20 @21 
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When it’s Open 
it’s Closed --like this 






Mr. Prospect, as we have 
discussed door problems 
I have stressed the fact 
that every worthwhile 
cold storage door improve- 
ment for over forty years 
past has been put on the market by either 
the Jamison or Stevenson Companies. But 
the need for those improvements came from 
our study of your problems » » » Take the 
Stevenson “Door that Cannot Stand Open” 
as an example » » » You, and other users of 
cold storage, realized that workmen could 
leave any regular door wastefully open. The 
vestibule-air-lock doubled the door closing 
labor, used costly space and failed to solve 
the problem » » » The illustration shows the 
only way to be sure that the opening is 
always closed unless filled with passing 
goods or man. The batten doors can’t stand 
open; from within they open the regular 
door when truck is pushed against them 
» » » So perfect in action that it has been 
adopted on busy doorways in all types of 
plants; and was “paid the compliment of 
imitation in all essential features”. This 
door, infringements of which have been 
enjoined by the U.S. Court, is yours at a 
price so moderate that the first one you 
install will soon buy 

others for you by its 
savings in refrigeration, . 

space and labor. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Consolidating Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Inc. and 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND........U.S. A. 
Oldest and largest makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World 


eccce « « Branch Offices: 300 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK ........ 
e209 6 1832 Builders Bildg., 228 N. La Salle Street, CHICAGO ...... 
cccereS 1H. S » 116 West 24th St., CHESTER, PA....... 
2650 Santa Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES...333 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
D. E. Fryer & Co., SEATTLE & SPOKANE .. Southern Representatives, 
address Hagerstown... Foreign Agents: Von Hamm-Young, HONOLULU 
...- Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd.,. LONDON ... Okura & Company, JAPAN 








(Patented) 


STEVENSON 
“DOOR THAT CANNOT STAND OPEN” 


Combines a standard cold storage outer door with two cam- 


actuated, armored batten doors that keep themselves constantly 


closed except when traffic is actually passing through. Just as 


easy to operate from the outside as a single regular door. 
Easier from the inside because the batten doors themselves 


throw open the outer door. » » » Is replacing regular doors 


of all makes, on busy doorways in large and small plants. 
» » » Write for complete description. » » » Protected by 
patents No, 1,099,626 and 1,208,042 — fully sustained by court 
decree March 4, 1930— copy of which will be sent on request. 


NO INFRINGEMENTS WILL BE TOLERATED 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


All our manufacturing—both of Stevenson and Jamison 
Door Products—will be done hereafter at our 


HAGERSTOWN PLANT 


where amplified, up-to-the-minute equipment and the 
long-experienced personnel of both our former plants 
are now combined. There will be no change in the 
products themselves, or their high standards of quality 
and performance. 

This will facilitate production and shipment of all 
orders—especially those combining products of both 
our former plants. 


All orders and other communications which would formerly have 
gone to the Stevenson Cold Storage Door plant at Chester, Pa., should 
be addressed to us at Hagerstown, 
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Ice and Refrigeration 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 











NEW EXPANSION VALVE. 
By Robert S. Wheaton. 


The so-called thermally controlled au- 
tomatic ammonia expansion valve has 
proven to be a most desirable piece of 
equipment for use in an automatically 
controlled refrigerating plant, as well 
as in the continuously operated plant. 
The valve works on the principle that 
when the returning gases from the coils 
or evaporator begin to carry an excess- 
ive amount of superheat, the valve is 
automatically opened to admit more 
ammonia into the coils or other type of 
evaporator. This in turn automatically 
cuts down the amount of superheat 
present in the returning gases. 


The valve then continues to feed un- 
til the returning gases lose the super- 
heat and become saturated. When this 
condition occurs, the valve is automati- 
cally closed until the gases begin to 
again carry excessive amounts of super- 
heat. Then the valve once more opens 
and the process is repeated. In prac- 
tice, the valve really acts in the same 
manner as a governor on a steam en- 
gine, by continually hunting for the 
ideal amount of feed which should be 
supplied to the coils or evaporator to 
maintain a predetermined amount of 
superheat in the returning gases. 

There are several different designs of 
thermally operated valves on the mar- 
ket. They all operate on the princi- 
ple; i. e., if a pocket of ammonia is in- 
serted in a suction line, the ammonia 
gases in the suction line sweeping past 
and over this pocket of entrapped gas 
will generate in the pocket of gas a 
temperature corresponding to the tem- 
perature of the returning gases in the 
suction line. 

New Valve Has No Adjustments. 

If the suction gases sweeping over 
the thermal bulb are superheated, then 
the presence of this superheat will gen- 
erate, in the pocket of entrapped gases, 
a saturated temperature and pressure, 
the pressure of which would be higher 
than the pressure of the gases in the 
suction line. This higher pressure 
which has been created by the action 
of the suction gases is utilized to op- 
erate the thermally controlled valve. 

The entrapped suction gases and the 
equipment which contains them are 
usually referred to as a thermal bulb. 
The pressure generated in this thermal 
bulb is usually made to operate the 
liquid feed device in the thermal valve 
by means of a diaphragm arrangement. 
Adjustments are effected by means of 
coil springs and adjusting devices. The 
thermal bulb is usually charged by 
means of an ammonia connection of 
some type, and the charge sealed in the 
bulb by means of some form of am- 
monia stop valve. 

In the accompanying illustration is 


shown a type of thermal control valve, 
recently patented, which is of interest 
because it does not utilize any adjusting 
devices or metal diaphragm. Its in- 
ventor claims, also, that it does not 
need an ammonia stop valve for charg- 
ing the thermal bulb. 
Construction is Simple. 

The valve works as well on a 1-ton 
refrigerating capacity installation as on 
a 30-ton refrigeration capacity plant, 
it is said, without any change whatever 
in the valve. There are, of course, no 
adjustments whatever as there is noth- 
ing to adjust. A further feature set 
forth is that whenever the plant is shut 
down, the ammonia pressure which is 
built up in the evaporating coils is 
sufficient to recharge the thermal bulb. 

The thermal bulb consists of a piece 
of %” full weight pipe about 24” long 
which is welded onto a pipe plug and 
inserted in the suction line as shown. 
The pipe has a running thread cut into 
it throughout its entire length. This 
thread increases the radiating surface 
of the pipe and decreases the wall thick- 
ness of the pipe. The result is a rapid 
transmission of change of temperature 
through the wall of the pipe which re- 
sults in a sensitive valve action. 

The valve is unique in that the valve 
plug, instead of having a stem attached 
to the large end of the plug, has it at- 
tached to the small end. Then, instead 
of the valve plug being pulled open, it 
is pushed open. The valve body is of 
the ordinary construction with a remov- 
able seat. To this body is bolted a 
float chamber below which is a mer- 
eury chamber. 

Float Actuated by Mercury. 


The action of the valve is simple. 
If the ammonia gases sweeping over 
the thermal bulb are carrying super- 
heat, the entrapped ammonia in the 
thermal bulb will be heated to the same 
temperature as the suction gases. This 
superheat will be sufficient to generate 
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AUTOMATIC EXPANSION VALVE. 


The valve is said to so regulate the 
amount of liquid ammonia fed to the coil 
that the ammonia gas leaving the coil 
will always be slightly superheated, no 
matter how the refrigerating load on the 
coil varied. It has no diaphragms, springs, 
valve stem, stuffing boxes or adjusting 
devices. 


a pressure in the thermal bulb above 
the suction pressure in the suction line 
and evaporating coils. 

When this condition occurs, the pres- 
sure is conducted from the thermal 
bulb down to the mercury chamber and 
is imposed on the face of the mercury 
chamber. The pressure forces the mer- 
cury down towards the bottom of the 
chamber and up throug the pipe and 
leads from the mercury chamber into 
the float chamber. The mercury, upon 
going into the float chamber, operates 
the float which, in turn, pushes open 
the plug valve and admits ammonia 
into the evaporating pipe. 


How Valve is Started. 


This action is continued until suffi- 
cient ammonia has been admitted to 
cause the suction gases to lose the 
superheat which was being carried. 
When the superheat disappears, there 
is no longer sufficient heat to maintain 
the pressure in the thermal bulb and 
when the pressure fails in the bulb 
there is nothing to support the mer- 
cury in the float chamber. The mer- 
cury returns to the mercury chamber, 
the float descends and the valve closes. 
In practice, this operation is very gen- 
tle, it is said, as the travel of the plug 
is never more than %”. The action 
is claimed to be free from vibration and 
to cause no valve injury. 

For the initial start of one of these 
valves, the low pressure side is pumped 
out in the usual manner, and ammonia 
is introduced into the high pressure 
side so that a pressure is built up 
throughout the entire equipment. When 
the compressor is then started, the en- 
trapped pressure in the thermal bulb 
will operate the bulb. 

This pressure in the thermal bulb 
got there by the gas finding its way 
through the coils into the float cham- 
ker, down through the pipe in the mer- 
cury chamber and up through the mer- 
cury and thence through the connecting 
pipe from the mercury chamber to the 
thermal bulb. 


Oil Forced Out. 


When the plant is shut down, the 
pressure in the coils will usually build 
up quicker than the pressure in the 
thermal bulb. As a result, the gas will 
again follow the pathway indicated be- 
fore and recharge the thermal bulb, if 
this action is necessary. 

It may be thought that oil would find 
its way down into the mercury chamber 
and up into the thermal bulb. It is 
claimed, however, that if liquid am- 
monia and oil do get up into the ther- ° 
mal bulb, they cannot stay there when 
the plant is started, because the ther- 
mal bulb is always placed above the 
valve and the connecting pipe is free 
from any traps. 

When the pressure in the thermal 
bulb becomes much higher than the 
pressure in the float chamber, it will 
force the mercury up into the float 
chamber. Then if the pressure in the 
thermal bulb is still higher than the 
column of mercury will hold, any liquid 
ammonia or oil which was present will 
flow down onto the face of the mercury 
in the bottom of the mercury chamber. 
Before the pressure can be relieved, the 
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oil and any liquid ammonia present, 
both of which will be on the face of the 
mercury, will be forced out through the 
bottom of the connecting pipe into the 
float chamber. 
Ye 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The Union Cold Storage Co. of South 
Africa, Ltd., recently formed with a 
paid up capital of 75,000 pounds ster- 
ling, has a working arrangement with 
the Congo Rhodesian Ranching Co. and 
the Compagnie de Levage et d’Alimen- 
tation da Katanga; and the firm has 
purchased the property of Messrs. 
Sparks and Burford, Ltd., of Durban 
and Congella. The company plans to 
create a market for 50,000 head of 
cattle per year, with provision for ex- 
pansion as demand increases. 

The Cottonwood Tamale & Cold Stor- 
age plant, Cottonwood, Cal., has been 
destroyed by fire. Estimated loss, 
$20,000. 

The Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Ashland, Ky., has acquired control of 
the Ashland Ice Co. 

The Ice Service Co., a subsidiary of 
the Utilities Service Co., Alliance, O., 
has purchased the equipment and de- 
livery service systems of the Tuscara- 
was Ice & Cold Storage Co., New Phila- 
delphia, O., and the City Ice & Coal 
Co., Dover, O. 

New cold storage plants are being 
installed by the American Grocery Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., in branch units at 
Texarkana and McGehee, Ark. 

The Sterling Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Sterling, Colo., plans to remodel its 
present plant, and in future will pur- 
chase its power from the Colorado 
Public Service Co. 

The Cumberland Public Service Co., 
Tompkinsville, Ky., has completed con- 
struction of its new cold storage plant. 

adie 

PLANT FIRE PROTECTION. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
concern believes that it cannot afford 
this kind of protection, and all effort to 
lessen the fire hazard and the cost of 
fire insurance rates is dropped. But in 
many instances, a plan of less expense 
can be carried out, until the ideal pre- 
vention methods can be installed. Fre- 
quently, the costs of these intermediate 
methods will more than pay for them- 
selves. 

For instance, hydrants can be more 
universally installed. Buildings with 
large areas, such as warehouses, for 
example, where it is too costly to equip 
with automatic sprinklers, can be 
equipped with an up-to-date hydrant. 
This will effect a very material reduc- 
tion in rates, especially when the build- 
ing is distant from fire protection. 

Concerns using the hydrant system 
should have their steam plant “cut off” 
from the main building or from the elec- 
tric pumps. This is very essential, for if 
the pumps are not at a distance from 
the plant or thoroughly cut off, and the 
boilers producing the steam power are 
affected or crippled by fire, the very 
method of prevention is defeated before 
it can serve. 

The hydrants should be placed where 
fire cannot affect them. Also, efficient 
watchmen are needed who are able to 
run the pumps, and control the hose. 
An important recomendation is that the 
mains be of ample size so that should 
sprinklers be installed later on, the 
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water supply will be large enough to 
serve both hydrants and sprinklers. 
Figuring Protection. 

It is a fundamental principle that the 

amount of protection must be based 
upon the actual replacement value of 
the structure at the time the fire oc- 
curs. This does not mean that an old 
structure should be insured for enough 
to build a brand-new one like it, but 
that it should be insured for enough to 
build a new one, minus the amount of 
depreciation which has actually taken 
place. 
_ It will be seen readily that if a build- 
ing which cost $100,000 to build 20 
years ago were insured now for a sum 
equal to the original cost price minus 
depreciation in the building, the actual 
covering would be nowhere near ade- 
quate to replace it today. 

Likewise, it is hardly probable that 
any insurance company would grant 
protection on an old building which 
would be adequate to put up a new one 
just like it at the present time. And 
if such an amount of insurance could 
be obtained, to carry it would be an 
economic waste. The building would be 
insured literally for far more than it 
was worth. Too high a premium would 
have to be paid, and in case of fire, only 
the actual loss would be compensated. 

The problem, then, is to find out just 
what the structure is worth at the time 
the policy is renewed, that the protec- 
tion carried is no greater and no less 
than the actual value represented. 

Another Way to Lower Costs. 

_ One concern saves money by spread- 
ing out the expiration dates of fire in- 
surance policies throughout the year, in- 
stead of having them all expire on the 
same day. Thus the concern is able 
at all times to adjust the expense of 
its insurance proportionately with its 
inventories, which often fluctuate 
widely. 

Whenever inventories rise, this con- 
cern takes out additional insurance to 
cover them. But when they fall, it is 
not necessary to take a big loss in un- 
earned, premiums by canceling any of 
them. Since one or more fire insur- 
ance policies are expiring every month, 
the insurance can be reduced without 
loss, simply by selecting a policy equal 
to the amount of the reduction desired 
and not renewing it. 

When the necessity for reduction oc- 
curs on the first of the month and the 
policy of the right size does not expire 
until the last of the month, they permit 
the insurance to remain in force until 
expiration. They constantly keep in 
mind the fact that the short rate loss 
ratio reaches the peak at six months 
after the policy is written, the loss 
amounting in unearned premiums to 
20%. This loss is proportionately less 
for each month wherein cancellations 
are made, down to the eleventh month; 
then it amounts to only 5%. Thus while 
they are not able to avoid cancellation 
losses altogether, their total loss from 
this source does not run over 5%, since 
they never have to cancel any policy 
longer than a month away from the 
date it would expire. 

By following this plan, the concern 
is always fully protected without at any 
time being overinsured, and this in spite 
of the fact that the actual amount of 
the assets requiring fire insurance is 
changing all the time. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Contract has been let for a municipal 
abattoir at Columbus, Miss. 

F. Wieber & Son, Houghton, Mich., 
have recently opened a new sausage 
factory. 

Armour and Company have obtained 
permit for the erection of a_ storage 
warehouse at Paterson, N. J. The esti- 
mated cost is $70,000. 

The Valley Meat Packing Co., Colton, 
Cal., formerly owned by Henry Wein- 
berg and L. Schroder, is now the prop- 
erty of Mr. Weinberg, who has acquired 
his partner’s interest. 

The Wilson & Co. branch house at 
Allentown, Pa., has been damaged by 
fire. The building and equipment were 
damaged to the extent of $100,000; 
stock destroyed amounted to $50,000. 


——o—— 
MARCH MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of specifie classes 
of meats and meat products from the 
United States during March, 1930, are 
officially reported by the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as 
follows: 


Lbs. Value. 
WORE, DMG vk vincnss vencces 299,119 $ 64,081 
Beef, pickled or cured...... 904,369 98,475 
PORK CATORBBOS 2.0.0 cccceee 357,274 57,177 
Loins and other fresh pork.. 1,201,399 223,326 
Wiltshire sides ............ 756,827 126,685 
Hams and shoulders........ 10,789,730 2,121,991 
BOOM cccevcoccsovcvcsccecs 12,249,456 1,773,114 
Cumberland sides........... 484,909 91,551 
Plekled pork. ..0....cccccess 3,068,430 425,702 
Mutton and lamb........... 62,215 14,497 
SEI x e'bsh d1idjn.4. s.0-ts ban en 275,764 79,111 
ME ks auskseadupevecesésand 66,533,257 7,604,130 
are 1,091,84 133,640 
Meat ext. and bouillon cubes 11,156 25,452 


Shipments from the United States to 
non-contiguous territories: 

Alaska—Beef, fresh, 165,378  lbs.; 
beef, pickled or cured, 2,621 lbs.; mut- 
ton and lamb, 20,454 Ibs.; sausage, 
13,207 lbs. 

Hawaii—Beef, fresh, 15,351 Ibs.; beef, 
pickled or cured, 978 lbs.; pork car- 
casses, fresh or frozen, 50,143 Ibs.; loins 
and other fresh pork, 90,954 lIbs.; hams 
and shoulders, 108,269 Ibs.; bacon (ex- 
cept pickled), 49,941 lbs.; pickled pork, 
16,899 lbs.; mutton and lamb, 9,618 lbs.; 
sausage, 75,670 lIbs.; lard, 9,060 Ibs.; 
meat extracts, 58 Ibs. 

Porto Rico—Beef, fresh, 7,135 lbs.; 
beef, pickled or cured, 500 Ibs.; loins 
and other fresh pork, 6,153 Ibs.; hams 
and shoulders, 793,854 lbs.; bacon (ex- 
cept pickled), 94,536 lbs.; pickled pork, 
1,504,708 lbs.; mutton and lamb, 4,002 
lbs.; sausage, 137,062 lbs.; lard, 1,860,- 
965 Ibs.; meat extracts, 32 Ibs. 

a 
CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and lard from Can- 
ada in April, 1930, according to the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 
—Apr., 1930.— —Apr., 1929.— 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 

Beef, fresh. ..1,024,300 $152,402 2,305,000 $392,792 
Bacon and 

ww Bee 1,379,600 344,097 2,023,500 484,007 
Pork, pickled 

in bbls. ... 169,900 15,477 106,900 12,081 
Other meats, 

n. s. p. f.. 288,000 53,197 587,800 66,823 
Mutton and 

lamb, fresh. 17,300 3,698 25,300 5,266 
Pork, fresh... 168,000 42,076 230,400 56,562 
Canned meats. 9,060 1,938 2,028 568 
Pork dry 

salted ...... 165,100 36,573 242,800 46,803 
Beef, pickled 

in bbls. ... 105,700 18,277 57,300 10,111 
oS rere 5,700 888 47,600 665 
Lard compound 7,300 980 8,300 1,207 
Sausage 

| Pe GRGNS  - kcckss 184,602 
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Chicago Section 


A. F. Sinex of Cudahy Brothers Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., was in Chicago this week. 

H. A. O. Speers of Kingan & Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., was a visitor 
in Chicago this week. 

William Diesing, vice-president of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, was in 
Chicago during the week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 25,973 cattle, 5,260 calves, 
53,564 hogs and 32,162 sheep. 


A meeting of the Institute Committee 
on Improved Livestock Production, of 
which E. N. Wentworth is chairman, 
was held Wednesday, June 18, at the 
offices of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago. 


H. M. Shulman, of Hammond Stand- 
ish & Co., Detroit; John G. Hormel, of 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
and S. A. Grow, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, Mason City, Iowa, were Chicago 
visitors this week. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended June 14, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. week., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, lbs.17,718,000 18,546,000 24,079,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs.51,065,000 44,004,000 40,708,000 
Se 4,443,000 5,216,000 6,241,000 


A. V. Rudd of St. Louis, co-inventor 
with C. L. Ashley of a new quick freez- 
ing process which was described in the 
June 14 issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, was in Chicago during the 
week. Mr. Rudd is a well-known engi- 
neering expert in the field of thermo- 
dynamics. 


The general office organization of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, held its 
annual outing this year at the Medinah 
Country Club on June 17. The outing 
was highly successful and was attended 
by about 600 employes of the general 
offices of the company. Officers present 
included E. A. Cudahy, jr., president; 
F. E. Wilhelm, G. C. Shepard and Wil- 
liam Diesing, vice-presidents; John E. 
Wagner, treasurer; and A. W. Ander- 
son, secretary. District managers from 
the various company plants also at- 
tended. The usual program was ob- 
served, with games and other diversions 
during the day, followed by a banquet 
and dance in the evening. 


eo 
MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Recent changes in the federal meat 
inspection service are reported as 
follows: 

Inspection granted.—Carson Packing 
Co., 17 South Water st., Philadelphia, 
Pa, ‘ 

Horse meat inspection granted.— 
*Miles City Horse Products Co., Inc., 
Miles City, Mont. 

Inspection withdrawn.—Armour and 
Company, Vicksburg, Miss.; The Foster 
Canning Co., Inc., Newark, N. J.; Chris- 


tian Seiler’s Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
C. A. Van Deusen Co., Hudson, N. Y.; 
Andrew Peterman & Co., New York 
City; The Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The William 
Edwards Co., Cleveland, O.; Vermont 
Packing Co., Bellow Falls, Vt. 

Inspection extended. — Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., to include Andrew Peterman & 
Co., Inc., and E. W. Burr; David Berg 
& Co., Chicago, Ill., to include Kosher 
Zion Sausage Co. of Chicago; Syracuse 
Rendering Co., Syracuse, N. Y., to in- 
clude Atlantic Packing Co.; Swift & 
Company, Dallas, Tex., to include G. H. 
Hammond Co. 

Change in name.—Batchelder, Snyder, 
Dorr & Doe Co., Boston, Mass., instead 
of Batchelder & Snyder Co.; Jacob 
Dangler & Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
instead of Jacob Dangler & Son. 


*Conducts slaughtering. 


fe 


NEW ZEALAND MEAT HEAD HERE. 

David Jones, president of the New 
Zealand Meat Producers Board, ar- 
rived in Chicago on June 19, and was 
a visitor at the office of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONE2. Mr. Jones is looking over 
the situation in the United States, and 
investigating particularly the latest 
methods in meat processing and dis- 
tribution. New Zealand is one of the 
most progressive of the British domin- 
ions in its meat industry, and has long 
been famous for its livestock and meat 
development and modern methods of 
merchandising. 


Bese OREN . 








GOING UP. 


HE KEEPS ON 


Thos. F. Driscoll, advertising manager 
of Armour and Company, has been elected 
secretary of the Advertising Federation 
of America. the central contact organiza- 
tion with which are affiliated all advertis- 
ing and publishing groups. Mr. Driscoll 
is already a director of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation and active in the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 
centers for the week ended June 14, 1930, with 
comparisons: 





















CATTLE. 
Cor. 

Week ended Prev. week, 

June 14. week. 1929. 
POPE er ee 23 25,077 17,681 
Kansas City . 2 21,317 14,658 
Omaha ..... 21,918 18,318 
ee Eee 10,454 6,686 
St. Joseph 7,655 5,329 
Sioux City 9,013 8,280 
WiGRIRE noc ccccccvcccees 2,180 2,097 
Fort Werth 6,245 5,452 
Philadelphia 1,416 1,477 
Indianapolis A 1,667 1,211 
New York & Jersey City 8,739 7,579 8,069 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,300 4,922 4,578 
CineGinMath§ ..cccccccsccae 4,260 5,052 2,987 
WE Na saws cVs ve<bsinwed 2,389 2,201 2,773 
BOR Conde cvireetboves 124,012 126,696 99,506 

HOGS. 
CRINOD occ eevccusssacess 131,520 143,890 137,348 
Kansas City ............ 24,301 37,651 34,189 
GN assia kbiacecuneued 46,945 59,931 56,520 
Dee. EATS Fs ca ksivcwainies 40,322 49,707 28,146 
R.. GOMER coc scccvaeceee 20,939 25,852 24,292 
a Pees ere 29,699 31,195 30,794 
WERNER wen vcccwecesess 7,534 11,638 11,807 
SO eRe §,242 4,154 6,936 
Philadelphia ............ 14,763 15,162 16,316 
Indianapolis ............ 21,32 19,724 24,381 
New York & Jersey City 34,581 41,363 41,481 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,962 6,572 8,458 
CHMRINGE fo savers cave tess 16,456 24,246 20,924 
WOME a vic em. 6 Wie ea taees 5,727 7,214 6,993 
Cee are eee 404,318 478,290 448,585 
Chicago 61,884 56,105 
Kansas City 30,875 27,102 
Omaha ..... 25,189 37,879 
St. Louis .. 25,485 15,868 
St. Joseph . 20,241 26,704 
Sioux City .. ae 5,482 8,366 
WOM edi ces cnvedsacree 3,434 2,708 
DOE Wetton ccccdccsocs 6,263 12,783 16,336 
Philadelphia ............ by 8,887 5,550 
Indianapolis ............ 1,350 1,253 1,163 
New York & Jersey City. 72,220 79,686 56,551 
Oklahoma City .........-. 1,720 2,084 427 
CimctMMath one cc cccces 2,598 1,680 2,437 
UGE Spioesecseeweeneess 2,519 3,346 5,423 
PE Gr wiccweah ees au 255,897 282,308 262,619 
de 


LIVESTOCK AT 64 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 64 leading markets during May, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as follows: 


CATTLE. 
Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
EL <a i'weieit niet 00am 984,215 575,882 408,052 
May averag: 
years, 1925" 1929. 1,210,083 687,606 511,045 
CALVES. 
Se err 533,044 371,560 161,096 
May average, 5 
years, 1925-1929. 598,936 437,154 162,098 
HOGS. 
OI. a dinky oc.0'e-o:0ie 8,292,865 2,084,198 #1,216,168 
May avera 5 
years, 1925" 1929. . 3,417,467 2,147,242 1,265,514 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
RRR cio ndcctees ; 1,248,750 1,002,243 
May average, 
years, 1925- to20. 1,908,920 943,603 960,686 


~~ 
MEATLESS DAYS IN RUSSIA. 


Eleven meatless days each month, on 
which no meat is to be sold or con- 
sumed, are reported to have been de- 
creed by the Soviet Council of People’s 
Commissaries in Russia. This measure 
has been adopted, according to the 
Soviet Government, because there are 
not enough cattle in Russia to permit 
of daily meat consumption. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
June 19, 1930. 


Regular Hams. 


16-22 


S. P. Boiling Hams. 





H. Run. 
Dt t+hcinidas<nhavesne 19 
Dn + stouwabttns soesn so 19 
MET niuabekjas Ceenbesew 19 

Skinned Hams. 

Green. 

ny SS cS s¢ad tebe cunt ss 20% 

Se ee ee 201% 

Dh c+ cube dks ek Vous ews > 20% 
SEE 356 picks dire dea oe hess 20 
TMs Riss ke sv ssnbie ke de 19 

SE 9% worple nwain sedis piss 18% 

ta RE el RS el ci 17% 
a EERE aay a Se 17 

SED. duninidbescatysnat 15% 

_.. RRS ae 15% 
Picnics. 

Green. 


Other D. S. Meats. 


Extra short clears.......... 35-45 
Extra short ribs............ 
eee 
ON ER Te 





PE shakes os sb hoa 


PURE VINEGARS 


19 


Select. 
19% 
19% 
19% 


8. P. 
14% 


14% 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


~ bt $4 AGO 


) 


it 





MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1930. 





Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
July ... 9.90 9.90 9.65 9.65 
oa. . 10.07% 10.07% 9.80 9.80 
Oct. -10.00 10.00 v.80 9.80ax 
ORs 22 vines i wa 9.50ax 
CLEAR BELLIE as 
July ...14.35 whe cas 14.35 
Baie 62.00t-< ceee eves 13.85b 
MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1930. 
LARD— 
July ... 9.47% 9.70 9.30 9.324ax 
Sept. .. 9.70 9.80 “9.4216 9.421%, 
OOE. 200 cece oon% 9.45ax 
Dec. ... 9.50 9. 52% 9.30 9.30ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ...14.35 sees ee 14.35 
Sept. ..13.85 13.85 13.80 13.80ax 
TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 1930. 
LARD— 
July ... 9.87%-40 9.52% 9.371% 9.5214 
Sept. .. 9.45-40 9.65 9.40 9.65 
| Se neg i ame 9.62% 
Dec. ... 9.40 9.65 9.40 9.57 Yyax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ...14.12% 14.25 14.12% 14.25b 
Sept. ..13.60 13.60 13.52% 13.52% 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1930. 
LARD— 
July ... 9.47%-50 9.50 9.3214 4 a yb 
Sept. .. 9.62% 62% 9.52% 2%b 
Oct. 9.52% 9.50 : B2%h 
ees aa ane 9.35ax 
CLEAR BELLIES—_ 
July ...14.00 14. wed 13.97 ii 14.00 
ES «30 cnr 13.40ax 
THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1930. 
LARD— 
July ... 9.42% 9.47% 9.421% 9.47%Qb 
Sept. .. 9.55 9.€ oes 9.55 *9.62%b 
| Ses oAe 9.6214b 
Bs nna haus ace soe 9.35n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

July ...14.20 14. a 14.10 14.10ax 
ee 13.32%4ax 
FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1930. 

LARD— 

July ... 9.50 9.60 9.471% 9.55—b 
Sept. ... 9.65 9.72% 9.60 9.67%b 
Oct. ... 9.62% 9.70 9.6214 9.6744b 
Dec. ... 9.50 9.50 9.45 9.45ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

July ...14.10 14.12% 14.10 14.12%b 
Sept. ...13.35 ocbe — 13.35 





Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 
—_q@—_ 
KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in March, 1930, based on_ reports 
from about 600 packers and slaughter- 
ers representing nearly 75 per cent of 
the total slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with comparisons: 


—Cattle—- -——-Hogs—— Sheep and 
lambs 

2 2 = ee 
3 5 es Re & 

a 22 a =“ 
sa ce FE § F3 Es 38 
Si mt A & 28 SR G 
Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. 
49.44 3.02 52.48 47.15 .37 92.59 7.41 
48.06 2.93 53.08 46.53 .39 93.12 6.88 
45.66 3.39 51.41 48.04 .55 94.15 5.85 
41.44 3.77 49.37 49.75 .88 91.56 8.44 
41.21 5.04 48.51 50.70 9 87.12 12.88 
42.45 5.51 46.60 52.72 .68 89.94 10.05 
42.98 4.97 38.79 60.57 .64 91.96 8.04 
45.59 4.07 39.30 60.12 .58 91.39 8.61 
47.77 3.64 42.02 57.48 .50 91.44 8.56 
53.52 3.61 45.81 53.65 .54 91.21 8.79 
56.69 3.67 47.90 51.54 .56 89.68 10.32 
51.01 4.44 49.77 49.75 .48 91.65 6.55 35 
47.38 3.99 47.68 51.76 .56 91.23 8.77 
50.04 3.57 52.21 47.27 .52 91.70 8.39 
48.59 3.73 53.54 46.04 .42 93.21 6.79 
45.28 3.23 52.37 47.01 .62 95.16 4.84 


June 21, 1930. 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended 
June 18, 1930. Cor. wk., 1929. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1 3. . 3. 


Rib roast, hvy. end.35 80 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, It. end...45 85 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast ....... = 25 20 82 27 21 
Steaks, round ...... 40 25 45 40 25 
Steaks, sirl. 1st cut. ri 40 25 50 40 22 
Steaks, rterhouse..60 45 25 60 45 29 
Steaks, dank spauces 238 25 18 28 2 18 
Beef stew, chuck...27 22 15 27 22 17 
Corned briskets, 







boneless .......++- $2 28 18 283 2% 18 
Corned plates ...... 2 18 10 20 15 10 
Corned rumps, bnls.25 22 18 25 22 18 

Lamb. 
Good Cora Good. Com. 
inane 30 22 35 33 
Legs ae scien conve 23 36 34 
Stews ........ 15 4 4 15 
Chop , shoulder......25 
chops, rib and loin. .50 25 50 25 
Mutton. 
TAGS cccccccccccceece 24 26 
Ste a4 rT. 2. i 14 
Shoulde coepvcctoes 7 16 
Chops, Tib and loin.. 38 a 35 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 24 @26 27 @28 
laine, 10@12 av......... 28 26 26 @2i 
Loins, 12@14 av.......--21 24 23 @24 
Loins, 14 and over......- 20 22 
CHOPS ....ccceeeecceceees 28 30 rd 
Shoulders .......-++e+ee8 18 20 18 

ee Pre 24 26 24 4 
Spareribs .....--.-+++++ 18 @20 “4 
HHOCKS once ccc ce ee cccccee 12 1 
Leaf lard, raw.......+-++ @12 @i4 

Veal. 
Hindquarters Scoubeee hae 28 30 35 
SSeeuauss een 14 16 20 24 
- gepespoetitebitaraes 2% @28 2082 BS 
RG aeaes 450508 unee 16 4 = 
edhaasahasoas ou 20 22 
dealer ~~ @50 50 
Rib and loin chops.....-. 35 40 
Butchers’ Offal 
Bet ...ccccccrccccssccce 4 5% 
Shop fat ......0-- seers 2% 8 
Bone, per 100 lIbs........ 
Calf ekine ........-.s00. 16 16 
Kips ..cccccsccecccccccce 14 16 
Deacons .....++++. conser 12 12 





CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacks. 


Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.. 9% 
a 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N, ¥.: 





Dbl. refined granulated pagébeen see 5% BY 
Small crystals ........seeeeeeee - ™% 
Medium crystals .........+se++0: 1% 
Large crystals .........sseeseees 8% 
Dbl. rea gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 3% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots %¢c more. 
Borie acid, carloads, pwd., bbis.... 8% 8y 
Crystals to —- in bblis., in 
5 ton lots or more......... ee 95 
In bbis. in sess than 5-ton lo . 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 
CATO, WAI ..ccccccccccccccecccccscceses 
edium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 9.10 
RU ps bnnsot cesscnecessiauesengosueasbse . 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- . E 
BE a's 4b00.5 SURO 68E960 00 060000 000 @3.35 
Second sugar, 90 basis..............+. None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @4.70 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.20 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.10 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
22 


ENR yr oe eee errr err rs 19 

OSC See awe . 14 18 
ER oss) 6 aick eiradiepasaae cap bee 30 33 
SE ee ee rer ree 7 
I errr e hee rT 17 
BEE £50 60 66400'500.0%06sbe50b08040:8 85 90 
Nutmeg ....... ee rey er cri ie helt" 80 
SP ee 29 33 
Pepper, ane sceowessnevevedscse oe 27 
Ss Sa Sor ie 20 


ie Pree rrr rerere res 33 87 





1930. 
ATS 


wk., 1929. 


vo. No. 
2 3%. 
30 616 
35 20 
2 2 
40 25 
40 22 
45 29 
25 18 
22 17 
24 18 
15 10 
18 

| Com 
33 

34 

15 

20 

25 

27 @228 
26 @27 
23 @24 
22 

30 

18 20 
24 26 
16 

12 

@i4 


Sasss 
SSRBEEE 
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16 
16 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 












Carcass Beef. 

Week ended 

June 18, 19380. 
Prime native steers...... 22 @23 
Good native steers ...... 18 @wl 
Medium steers .... -.-17 @bs 
Heifers, good ........... 16 @ls 

GUE ere ce cone sensscuces 18 @15% 
Hind quarters, choice....27 @28 
Fore quarters, choice... "i6%@18 

Beef Cuts. 

Steer loins, No. 1........ @4l 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @3s 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @51 
Steer short loins, No, 2.. @46 
Steer loin ends (hips).. @31 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.. @31 
Cow loins ....... @26 
Cow short loins .. @31 
Cow loin ends (hips ° @21 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ @26 
Steer ribs, see Re @2 
Cow ribe, No. 3.......... @18 
Cow ribs, No. 8.......... @l4 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @22 

Steer rounds, No. 2...... a@21% 

Steer chucks, No, 1...... @14% 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @i4 
Cow FOURGS ......cccee0e @i9 
SOOO, CUEEE opie cose gneucs @i3 
Steer plates ........000. @i2 
Medium plates .......... @io0 
ge @is8 
Steer navel ends ... at @ 8 
Cow navel ends @s8 
Fore shanks ..... ee @10 
Hin@ shanks ......6-.08. @lo 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless @6o0 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @50 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @36 
Sirloin butts, No, 2...... @27 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @so0 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @i 
SS rer @30 
Flank steaks ........... @27 
Shoulder clods .......... @18s 
Hanging tenderloins @13 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. . @i19 


Outsides, green, 
Knuckles, green, 


5@6 lbs. 
5@6 Ibs. 








Brains (per Ib.)......... @l12 
BHORIUS ide cs cecswevicn @il 
EON hs cide adeeb cata. @32 
0) a ea @32 
Ox-tails, per Ib.......... @i2 
Fresh tripe, plain ...... @&s& 
Fresh tripe, H. C....... @10 
BARWON vase cedicds cowie @22 
Kidneys, per Id. ......0. @lji 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ........-.0« @25 
Medium, lambs .......... @23 
Choice saddles .. @30 
Medium saddles @28 
Choice formes .....ccceree @20 
Medium fores .......... @is 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @i6 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.... a30 
Mutton. 
Heavy sheep ......ceceee @6 
Light sheep ........+s6. @10 
Heavy saddles .......... @i 
Light saddles ........... @12 
Heavy fores ........++6. @i 
Light fores .....ccceevee @ 8 
Mutton legs .....ccsecee @i5 
Mutton loins .........+- @13 
Matton etew ...ccccccese @ 6 
Sheep tongues, per lb..... @16 
Sheep heads, each ...... @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. avg. @22 
Picnic shoulders ........ @i6 
Skinned shoulders ...... @16% 
Tenderloime ...cscccccces @50 
Spare ribs .......+eeeees @l2 
Back fat ....cccesscooes @13 
Boston butts .......-.... @20 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 
2@ 25 @26 
@iu 
@i4 
EE. SD oe sb etneeses @ 5 
2 ears @i4 
Blade bones ...........+ @i6 
BE SOME Nvieccegesduied's @i7i 
Kidneys, per lb. ........ @il 
RIED as CRS acs cbc vesons ) 
_.  <EaS Sere 
PT 5 c00 te cecveteawases 
Sao 
RSP RR TESS 


Good saddles 
Good backs 
Medium backs 





Cor. week, 
1929. 


24 
23 


18 
26 
20 


@25% 


wq@z 
Brnw273h 
23 


@ 

@20 
@3l 
@z1 


@38 
@36 
@4i 
@42 
@3l 


@30 


@lo0 
ai 
@il2 
@is 
@s& 
@i2 
@20 
@2 
@il 
aie 
@ie2 


@24 
@i 
@ie6 
@50 
@ll 
@l4 
@21 


Veal Products. 
Brains, each ........+-++. @13 14 @15 
Sweetbreads ............ @i5 @i 
CREE TEWOUE 5s.s 50 dine oe ccede @bo @60 
DOMESTIC SA URAGE. 

Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons. 27 
Country style suusage, fresh in link. ; 20 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 18 
Cuouutry style sausage, smoked......... 23 
brankfurts in sheep casings........... 22% 
Frankfurts hog cusings............. @21% 
Bologna in vont benga, Pee @18% 
Bologna in cloth, affined, choice S35 
Bologna in PACE. anccces 20 
Liver sausage in hog bungs..........-- @1ji% 
Smoked liver yg in hog bungs..... 24 
Liver sausage in 2 teunde.. Gas stesss gis 
ERGO ‘CROOOD’s cicinbin cbs cide ve nee sssceces 164% 
New Englund iuncheon specialty....... @28 
Minced luncheon specialty........+.+6+. 20 
Tongue sausage ..........- Lan eh capa ee 24 
BOOM GRUSABS . ocs ces ccewecgcccveescces 17% 
Poligh SAUSAGE ...... 6 cece cece eeeeeeee V7 

ROD ea view 5 0h c's 00.0 00g Upibielsa’s eine cece 13 

DRY SAUSAGE, 

Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 








eesneer Se 
Holeaines eoeece 
. ©. Salami, MRO cas adanis ss « ‘ 
Milano Salami, Gholee, in hog bungs pas 
B. UL. Salami, new condition.. 






Frisses, choice, in hog middles. yaccsbees 
Genoa style Salami............s+eseeees 
AEPPETONL .cccccccccccccccscecveseceess 
Mortadella, new ‘condition aGagetuetee sss 
OCAPIOOI 2... crccccccccccsvcccccessces 55 
Italian style hams .........0+-+eeeenee @41 
Virginia Hams .......cccccccccseceseces @ 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 

mall tims, 2 to crate......cccercccceersces $6.50 

Large tins, 1 to crate........seeeceerecees 7.50 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate.......cceeveeeeencers 7.75 

Large tins, 1 to crate.......ccereeeeceeeees 8.75 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 

Small tina, 2 to crate. .......ceeeeeeceeeees 7.25 

Large tins, 1 to crate.......ccesereeceeeees 8.25 
Smoked link sausage in ics casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate.........sseeeeceeeees 6.75 

Large tins, 1 to crate..... nie d:Ua ep oud e060 908 7.75 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Regular pork trimmings.........,...+++ 7%@ 8 
Special lean pork trimmings...........- 16 @16% 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 19% @20 
Neck bone trimmings.........-ccesceess @12% 
Pork cheek meat......ccccsceccccvevene @11% 
PR RIN ie o/s:dip.cin 4 oc. 0 dns leere ou die cee 7 @s8 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... @13 
Bomeless CHUOKS «ow cvccseccccvwcevcccce @i2 
Shank MEA 2... rcccacecsccvceseccsens @ll 
Beef trimmings o. @ 9% 
Beet Barts .... 0.000. @i 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)......... @ 8% 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up... @ 7% 
Dressed cutter cows, 450 Ibs. and u @ 8 
Dr, bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... @i10 
TOASTING 6 .oddivic clnne baw ice cebevcecsos @ 3% 
Pork tongues, canner trimmed 8. P.....17 @17% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lote. Usual pores eamad for smaller 





quantities.) 
Beef casings: 

Domestic rounds, 180 pack............++++ 23 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack...........++++ 35 
Export rounds, wide..........escessecsoes 4 
Export rounds, medium..........+.+-.+++ 
Export rounds, narrow.........+.++++ wiee re) 
NNO, 1 WORBARAS. 0. ccccccccccccccccgccecs 14 
Mo. 3B Weasands, ......scccccccrsccccvceses 07 

©, 2 WUMBB. cccccvcccvcccccccece Ceeconee -29 
Wie. DB Wes. o ccvevecvccsesctcessocccvce -20 
Middles, regular ............ Sy eee 
Middles, selected WEED. cccccdccicssdceves 2.25 

Dried bla 
12-15 in. wide, BAR. cccccccvcncccccecseose 2.00 
BOD “Gs WEED, GRE. 0 2 cc cccccncevcceseces 1.65 
BaD! Be, WHS, Bab... ccccccctccvcccocces 1.25 
6-8 in. wide, a eo0ed caceetceuesee 85 
Hog casings 
Wasrow,, 2 OF See eee 2.75 
Narrow, special, 7 100 yds 25 
Medium, regular, per 100 y 15 
Wide, 00 yds..... 5 
Extra wide, per 100 yd 85 
7 aa osese ee = 

r; EE re err A 

Medium ID. wincccccecee oecnteyee 10 


BERD, BO Die ccc cdc cccccuccusccecces cae 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 








Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. ............0.4. $13.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 20-Ib. 20.00 
Pocket honeycomb tri 21.00 

t, 16.50 
Pork tongues, 200-1». bbl 77.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbi.. .. 55.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 65.00 





DRY SALT MEATS. 









Extra short clears ......ccecevcecnes @14% 
Mxtra short ribs ......... ccc cece ee eeee @1u4\% 
Short clear middles, WU-Ib. uvg......... @15 
Clear bellies, 15@20 lbs............... 14% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 ibs. .............. 15% 
Rib bellies, *20@ 265 BL 404 ide yas vgs @14% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs................ @14% 
Wat backs, 10@12 Ibs................ ° 8% 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs. ................ | 9% 
SG DORON Linn s dc tw ceed ue ce segeets 11% 
FRU Wa b borers bse gein'e anancceaciceke $ 9 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs........... 27 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs.. pH 
Standard reg. — 14@16 Ibs. @25 
WORM, GUE Bc iddnelc cence ccccéeen 21 
Fancy bacon, toe adi deur dis -010'a0° O44 $3 
Far a bacon, 6@8 lbs. . eer Le @25 
No. 1 beef ham -_ smoked— 
Insides, be AD WORT RCO ch ecerescseccs 43 
Outsides, 5@9 ies. RS Sa ere 37 
_ Knuckles, WE IA a ct.rgd b pacer ecb ite 40 
ed hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 40 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted. .. @42 
ene 3 ein on, fatted........ 28 
cnics, fatted........ 
Cooked oin roll, eee Che sees Wmsicesid r4 


SEESSEREE * 
SSssseses 


COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoo: 1.57 
Oak pork barrels, black tron hoops. a os Letty 
rels, 
White oak ham tierces bce vb seo pies 312% 
Red oak lard tieress st” 2.37% @2.40 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.57% @2.60 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest de natural color animal fat 
margarine in eo Dosim rolls or 
welehe EO.b.. OnloGeee as <> kecsnarickce @24 
ve ger fat margarines in 1-lb. 
ms, rolls or nts, f. 
Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, gt wes ere ei* 
(30 a and Ba solid packed i te 
pene ‘oie tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... @l4 


ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard Ofl...........se0.ce0s 
Headlight burning oil 
Prime winter strained 
Extra winter strained 
Extra lard oil 





x ee rag Kite Gib isseoetarcden 4 
weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels co | 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for ofl in = 

















LARD. 

PEGG COG: «piesa cucamecsnritocac’s D 
Prime steam, loose.........:.....- g Sect 
Kettle rendered, tierces........ @10.00 4 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y. @10.25 
TARE SEW! cscs, crete cia @ 8.50 
Neutral, in tierces ; @10. 4 
Compound, acc. to quantity G wictaia mate @10.2. 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, oat, fm tHOTOOD... ccc ccceceses 11 
Oleo stocks ........s00. re 10” 
Prime No. 4 oleo oil 10 10% 
Prime No, 2 oleo oil. + 9%@ 9% 
DOMES Se © GNU Gloves ccccccecsccccces 9 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 8 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. @ 6% 
Prime packers tallow @ 5% 






No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a.. @ 5% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a.. ae @ 4% 
Choice white grease ..............006- @ 4% 
ME 6 in an a oc cd. ceeds shoved @ 4% 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid...... @ 4% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a.......... @ 4% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a...........0005 @4 


VEGETABLE OILS. 





Crude cottonseed ofl in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt......... 64 fa 6% 

te, deodorized, in bbls., f.o.b. Chgo. ° 2? 9% 

Yellow, deodorized, in Gila. a... «ia nee 94%4@ 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b........... 14%@ 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills. 
Soya bean, f.o.b. mill......... 7%4@ 7 
Cocoanut oil, sellers tanks, f.0.b. coast 6 @ 6 


Ye 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom... 94%@ 9% 
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Old Fashioned Courtesy and Modern 
Methods a Combination Hard to Beat 


What are the qualities neces- 
sary for success in the retail meat 
business ? 

The question is not easily an- 
swered. Certainly a knowledge of 
up-to-date business methods and 
the ability and the energy to put 
them into practice and follow 
them through are essential. But 
something more is needed 

Good merchandise at prices fair 
to the retailer and the customer 
and good service are necessary. 
There must also be the ability to 
attract customers to the store. 

But unless the customer can 
shop with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion the business will not prosper. 
This means a clean store, pleasant 
and courteous people behind the 
counters, friendliness and person- 
ality, particularly in the small 
store. 

This is a detail many retailers 
fail to appreciate. Business is 
business, of course, but there are 
times when a departure from 
strict business principles can be 
made with profit, particularly 
when the result is a pleased cus- 
tomer. 


Old fashioned courtesy and modern 
methods can go hand in hand, as one suc- 
cessful Arizona retailer has demonstrated. 
How he combines the two is told in the 
following article. 


Retail Business-Building 
By Roy George. 

R. B. Dunning, located in the Five 
Points section, Phoenix, Arizona, al- 
though outside the central shopping 
district, has managed not only to meet 
the competition of chain stores and 
centralized marketing, but has built up 
a retail meat business that draws the 
best trade to him. Furthermore, he is 
steadily increasing his volume of sales. 

Distinctive advertising and old fash- 
ioned courtesy did it. 

“T display my goods through the local 
newspapers every day in the year. I 
make housewives see them as clearly as 
though they were before their eyes. I 
spend considerable money on advertis- 
ing, but I save it in rent,” says Mr. 
Dunning. The line of cars drawn up 
before his shop is a good indication of 
the results, and the old-fashioned per- 
sonal touch of the man at the block is 
a strong factor in winning the good- 
will of his customers. 


Mr. Dunning has cultivated the fine 
art of remembering names, and the 
woman who does her own marketing is 
never indifferent to the implied flattery 
of being personally recognized by name 
when she arrives to do her buying. 
Then he does attempt to give her what 
she wants. 

“The ‘nicest cuts’ are altogether a 
relative matter,” says Mr. Dunning. 
“When the best cut has been made 
from a section of beef, there is always 
another which becomes the best cut, 
and it is this one that I reserve for the 
next customer. 

“If I seem to lose a little by trim- 
ming and shaping a cut to suit the 
whim of a buyer, I gain in the sense 
of satisfaction she has in being served 
with particular consideration. Every 
woman rightly considers her family of 
first importance; that’s why she makes 
a personal selection of the meats for 
her table. And I back her up in it.” 

Boy in Uniform Carries Parcels. 

The telephone is prominently dis- 
played on Mr. Dunning’s counter and 
he encourages the use of it. The loca- 
tion of his shop near the junction of 
five streets affords plenty of parking 
space, and this fact is emphasized in his 
publicity. “It is easier to drive a few 
blocks and know where you are going 
to park than to drive around and 
around in the congested district looking 
for a place to light,” he reminds them. 
A boy in uniform is always at hand to 
carry parcels to the customer’s car and 
direct another car into any vacant 
space. 








One Retailer’s 


Business Builders 


He has cultivated the fine art of 

a names. The woman 

— never indifferent to 

} may implied flattery of being recog- 

nized by name when she enters the 
store. 

He hires a boy in uniform to 
carry parcels from the store to 
parked cars. 

He puts his best efforts into care- 
ful buying and carries exceptional 
goods. 

He dresses his shop every morn- 
ing. “I want my customers to get 
the best possible impression of the 

the t they enter the 





store,” he says. 

He spends money every day to 

advertise his store. 

He is willing to devote a little 
time to trim cuts and shape them 
to meet the whims of the buyers. 

He practices old fashioned cour- 
tesy and his customers like it. 























“After it’s all said and done, however, 
the only way to hold custom is to carry 
exceptional goods, and I put my best 
effort into careful buying. The govern- 
ment inspection stamp carries a lot of 
weight, but the general appearance of 
meats is of paramount importance in 
making that first impression that 
marks a shop at a glance. 


Attractive Store Essential. 

“I dress my shop every morning as 
though it were going to be photo- 
graphed from the entrance door for 
competitive exhibition against my 
rivals, for that is exactly what happens 
every time a customer glances in and 
compares the impression with that she 
receives when looking into the shop of 
one of my competitors. The photograph 
on the customer’s mind is being made 
every hour of the day and it has a big 
influence in attracting future trade.” 

The shape of Mr. Dunning’s shop 
lends itself to a particularly happy ar- 
rangement for the display of goods. 
The room is wide and rather shallow, 
wider in front than in the rear. On the 
left, the shelving offers a select line of 
canned delicacies and appetizing spe- 
cialties in foreign-looking jars. On the 
right are ranged baskets of eggs. The 
refrigerated case containing choice cuts 
and fish and dairy products extends 
across the shop, with the two cutting 
blocks and the big cooler behind it. On 
a large low table occupying the very 
center of the store is an immense Swiss 
cheese, such as the knowing ones find it 
impossible to resist. 

Merchandise Very Accessible. 

All the goods in the front part of the 
store are accessible to the customers, 
and a single attendant is able to take 
care of this part of the trade with the 
assistance of the errand boy. Mr. 
Dunning and an assistant man the meat 
blocks. 

“We are enjoying a growing volume 
of business,” says Mr. Dunning, “and 
we do enjoy it. If you are not able to 
get your joy out of life as you go along, 
you are never going to get it. Under 
modern methods.of meat merchandis- 
ing, business is an art. That means 
that the successful business man is an 
artist, and the appreciation of the 
public is rung up on the cash register.” 

——_—e—_—_ 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


T. C. Peone has sold his meat and 
grocery business at E. 2004 8rd ave., 
Spokane, Wash., to Edward A. Leighton. 

The meat market of John Han, 
Grangeville, Ida., has been damaged by 
fire. 

Freadrich Bros., 1316 N st., Lincoln, 
Neb., have let the contract for erection 
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of a meat market and grocery store at 
2688 Nerth 48th st. Estimated cost, 
$12,000 

George Smith, Mullen, Neb., recently 
opened a meat market. 

John J. Nagengast, Howells, Neb., 
has sold his meat market to Eman 
Ferenc. 

Mr. Fetrow, of Mullen, Neb., has pur- 
chased the meat market of W. F. John- 
son, Page, Neb. 

Lewis E. and Carl H. Ward have 
engaged in the meat business at Ken- 
nard, Neb. 

C. H. Christensen has become the 
owner of the South Side Market, 
Minden, Neb., formerly owned by Chris 
Peterson. 

Clarence Bragg has opened the Sani- 
tary Meat Market, Loomis, Neb. 

F. M. Vernon has opened a meat 
market at Nebraska City, Neb. 

Lester B. Stoakes has purchased the 
meat and grocery business at 809 Baker 
st., Bakersfield, Cal., from R. J. Blan- 
ton. 


W. A. & Elwood Watson have sold 
their meat and grocery business at 2001 


Bancroft Way, Berkeley, Cal., to W. P. 
& G. A. Wood. 
Jack Young, Oakdale, Cal., has re- 


opened his New Cash Market. 

Valley & Reinhard, Standish, Mich., 
have purchased the Gottmeyer meat and 
grocery business. 

Ed. Aufenberg has opened a meat 
market on Seventh st., Bedford, Ind. 

Carl and Frank Hager, have pur- 
chased the Charles Cash meat market, 
Kirklin, Ind. 

J. W. Heins has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Erownston, Ind. : 

The United Market Co. has opened at 
1058 Virginia ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. H. Cook has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business on Millers’ Cor- 
ner, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
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Frank Cardullo has sold his meat 
and grocery business at 1827 N. Divi- 
sion st., ‘Spokane, Wash., to Charles 
Vingo. 

D. E. McFerren has sold his interest 
in the Cash Does It Market, Ashland, 
Ore., to W. R. Deteker. 

The Sanitary Meat Co., Burns, Ore., 
of which H. J. Hansen is manager, has 
been damaged by fire loss. 

D. L. Shrode, Salem, Ore., has pur- 
chased the meat market equipment of 
J. Gray. 

R. L. Knowles has purchased the 
meat business at 10317 Woodland Park 
ave., Seattle, Wash., from Charles M. 
Larson. 

Sam Schnader has purchased the 
meat department of the Rochester Mer- 
cantile Co., Rochester, Wash. 

John Maser & Sons, Lincoln, Neb., 
recently incorporated their meat mar- 
ket and grocery. 

Lloyd Kieffer, Tekamas, Neb., has 
added a meat department to his gro- 
cery. 

The A. L. Rhodes Meat Market has 
opened here at 610 W. Monroe st., 
Bloomington, II. 


~--—fe-— 
CHAIN STORE COSTS. 


The claim that practically any set of 
chain-store costs, covering any system 
of service, can be matched or even 
beaten by independent stores operating 
in a similar way and giving the same 
service is put forward in the brochure 
on chain stores just issued by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Though the range of cost of doing 
business in independent grocery stores 
is admittedly larger than in chain 
stores, the range for all groceries being 
from 6 to 25 per cent of sales, com- 
pared with 8 to 19 per cent for chain 
stores, the average cost in chain gro- 
ceries is claimed to be little less than 
for all types of grocery stores, 15, com- 























FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A STORE ARE RECEIVED AT THE DOOR. 


One retailer is particularly careful of his store as it appears from the door. 
First impressions, he says, are often lasting ones, and he takes considerable pains to 


make them favorable. 


Regardless of other considerations, a store cannot prosper 
unless customers can shop in it with ease and pleasure. 


These are points it pays 


the retail meat merchant to keep in mind. 
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pared with 18 per cent. Average costs 
for both chain and independent stores 
are said to be about 30 per cent of 
sales for drug stores, and 24 per cent 
for shoe stores. 

Elements of chain-store, as of inde- 
pendent, success are summarized as 
convenient location, suitable building, 
clean, attractive display, effective use 
of publicity, efficient and courteous 
employes, specialization in goods and 
services, detailed accounting, and scien- 
tific buying. 

——e—_— 
NATIONAL RETAILERS TO MEET. 


Many important subjects are sched- 
uled for discussion at the 45th annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers, to be held in 
Minneapolis, Minn., the week of Au- 
gust 3. 

Included among the major topics of 
discussion are tariff on imported meats, 
federal inspection of poultry, federal 
grading of poultry, federal grading of 
meats, quick frozen meats, shrinkage in 
meats, new methods of cutting meats, 
vocational education, the consent decree, 
future sources of meat supplies for the 
retail trade, uniform accounting system 
for retailers, Sabbath law statutes and 
their enforcement, packaged and canned 
foods merchandising, mutual insurance 
for the trade, pooled purchasing and its 
development and uniform system of 
dressing meats. 

Already two special trains for the 
convention are scheduled to leave Chi- 
cago on August 3, and the association 
hopes to increase this number to four 
by convention time. 

Each local association is entitled to 
one delegate for every 50 members, and 
all members and meat retailers are 
invited to attend, but only duly elected 
delegates can vote. 

George Kramer of New York is presi- 
dent of the association and John A. 
Kotal of Chicago, secretary-manager. 
Other officers are Charles H. Kroh of 
Cleveland, and Val E. Ness of Minne- 
apolis, vice-presidents, and Charles 
Schuck of New York, treasurer. 

Wm. 8B. Margerum of Philadelphia, 
George Steindl of Chicago, Emil 
Schwartz of Detroit, J. D. Lukenbill of 
St. Louis and A. J. Gahn of Milwaukee 
are members of the board of directors. 
John T. Russell of Chicago is chairman 
of the legislative committee and the 
association’s representative on the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 

~ Ye - 
HOME FOR MEAT CUTTERS. 


Establishment of a home for aged or 
incapacitated members of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America was approved 
by the association’s convention held at 
Detroit during the week ended June 14. 

The plan calls for the purchase of a 
20,000 acre cattle ranch in Montana and 
the establishment of the home in con- 
nection with the ranch. Schools for 
orphan children of members are also to 
be provided. It is expected that the 
ranch and home ultimately will be self- 
supporting. 

Funds for the project will be raised 
through assessment on all members. 

Dennis Lane of Chicago was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, having 
served in that capacity for the past 12 
years. Other officers of the association 
were returned for anothr four-year 
term. 
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EASTERN PACKERS COOPERATE. 
A cooperative move to make the 
public better acquainted with the qual- 
ity of meat produced in New England 
and its method of preparation has been 
made by five pork packing companies, in 
an invitation to the public to visit and 
inspect their places of business. 

These companies are John P. Squire 
& Co. and the North Packing & Pro- 
vision Co. of Boston; the Sperry & 
Barnes Co. of New Haven, Conn., the 
Springfield Provision Co. of Springfield, 
Mass., and White, Peavy & Dexter of 
Worcester, Mass. 

It is pointed out that these compa- 
nies employ thousands of New England 
people, but because that section pro- 
duces only a small number of hogs it 
is necessary to draw on the corn belt 
for the raw material for these plants. 

—-—-f 
NEW BOHACK GARAGE OPENED. 


In order to efficiently accommodate 
and house a fleet of 250 vehicles used 
to convey merchandise to the 585 stores 
of “Friendly Service,” the H. ©. Bo- 
hack Company recently constructed a 
modern and up-to-date garage which 
was officially opened on June 15. 

The garage is equipped with every 
facility and convenience including ven- 
tilating fans, skylights, vacuum heat- 
ing systems, etc. Automatic gasoline 
pumps are installed and will simplify 
the task of filling the fleet which con- 
sumes more than 3,000 gallons of gaso- 
line daily. 

In addition to the garage, a repair 
shop has been built and equipped with 
such devices as will facilitate the han- 
dling of heavy motors. 

on * 
FOOD RESEARCH MEETING. 


The New York Food Marketing Re- 
search Council has scheduled a meeting 
for Thursday afternoon, June 26, at 80 
Eighth Avenue, New York, for the 
purpose of discussing “Distribution of 
Packaged Pre-Cut Meats.” While the 
program has not yet been completed, 
it is planned to have several speakers 
among whom will be George C. Trout- 
man, Swift & Company, New York, 
who will cover the subject of hard- 
chilled meats; Frank L. Parsloe, con- 
troller and general manager, H. C. Bo- 
hack Co., Brooklyn, fresh cut meats; 
George Kramer, New York State Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers who 
will present the retailers’ attitude in 
regard to packaged, chilled and fresh 
meats; B. F. McCarthy, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics as well as a repre- 
sentative of the General Foods Cor- 
poration. 

a 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


F. H. Knief, executive department, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, New 
York over the week-end and spent the 


first few days of last week at the New 
York plant. 


James Rose, beef department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, visited New York 
during the past week. 


Herbert Gardner, branch house de- 
partment Swift & Company, central 
office, and Miss Marie Fisher were mar- 
ried on Wednesday, June 18. The 
couple is spending their honeymoon 
motoring throughout New England. 


President F. Edson White and treas- 
urer, Philip Reed, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, spent several days in 
New York during the past week. 


Lester Weyant, secretary to General 
Manager H. J. Mills of the New York 
Butchers Dressed Meat Company, is on 
his vacation. 


Frank Myers, who was recently ap- 
pointed office manager of the Louis 
Meyer, Inc., plant, Brooklyn, will spend 
the next few weeks motoring with his 
family. 


President Frank M. Firor of Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., New York, spent a few days 
in Boston during the past week on 
business. 

Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended June 14, 1930, was as fol- 
lows: Meat.—Manhattan, 987 Ibs.; 
Bronx, 454 lbs. Total, 1,441 Ibs. 
Fish.—Manhattan, 11 lbs. Poultry and 
Game.—Manhattan, 11 lbs. 


George Ehlers, manager of Conron 
Brothers Co.’s, Fort Greene, Brooklyn 
branch had a birthday last Monday. 
Some 35 associates in the market gave 
him a surprise dinner in Sloane’s res- 
taurant, Sheephead Bay, and presented 
him with a gold wrist watch as a token 
of their esteem. The presentation was 
made by Frank P. Burck. Other re- 
tailers present included Arthur Burck, 
Joseph Lehner and Al. Rosen. 

es 
AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 

The Eastern District Branch of the 
New York State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers held its regular meeting 
at Scwaben Hall, Tuesday evening, 
June 10, at which time the delegates to 
the state convention made a report on 
the progress and future program of the 
independent retail meat dealer in the 
State of New York. The delegates were 
President Alfred L. Haas, Theodore G. 
Meyer and Frederick C. Riester. 

An interesting demonstration was 
given of a new device that electrically 
makes steaks more tender and arrange- 
ments were made whereby the members 
of the association will be able to secure 
delivery on orders for this appliance on 
short notice. 

Plans were discussed for conducting 
extensive research work as well as for 
effecting economies for the members. 


Despite the hot weather and the big 
fight at Madison Square Garden, the 
meeting of the Brooklyn Branch on 
Thursday of last week was well at- 
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tended. Most of the evening was given 
over to reports of the state convention 
at Utica and a discussion of the sub- 
jects taken up by that body. The next 
meeting on June 26 will probably in- 
clude some special entertainment, be- 
ing the last of the season. This branch 
does not hold meetings during July and 
August. 

A discussion of the various matters 
taken up at the recent convention of 
the state association was the principal 
order of business at the meeting of the 
South Brooklyn Branch on Tuesday eve- 
ning of this week. Bids for supplies 
of paper and bags were received, re- 
sulting in a large order being given 
to the Food Distributors, Inc. 


The regular meeting of the Bronx 
Branch was postponed until June 11, in 
order to give the delegates at the state 
convention an opportunity to make their 
report. This report and the reception 
of a new member, William Gerlack, 
took up the evening last Wednesday. 
The second meeting of the month has 
also been postponed until June 25. The 
next and following months, the meet- 
ings will occur, as usual on the first 
and third Wednesday. 


Rudolph Schumacher, a member of 
the Bronx Branch, and Mrs. Schu- 
macher, a member of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary, celebrated the 2ist anniversary 
of their wedding on June 7th. 


Fred Hirsch, business manager of the 
Bronx Branch, and Mrs. Hirsch, motored 
to Rhinebeck over the week-end. 


Mrs. Edward Ruehl, a member of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, celebrated a birthday 
on June 14. 


The many friends of Gus Grimm, for 
many years president of Ye Olde New 
York Branch, and _ national treasurer, 
will regret to ‘learn he is in the Knicker- 
bocker hospital for an operation. 

+e 

UTICA CONVENTION ECHOES. 

True to form Frank P. Burck of the 
Brooklyn Branch and Mrs. Burck, offi- 
cial hostess of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
added dignity to the convention. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Spandau of the 
Bronx missed the pleasure of the train 
ride with the delegates but arrived in 
time for the dinner dance. 

Sam Bleicher and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wolf of the Bronx, although not 
delegates to the convention, thought the 
proceedings of sufficient interest to pay 
their own way. 

I. Werden of Ye Olde New York 
Branch was there but Mrs. Werden 
found it impossible at the last minute 
to attend. 

It is said that Jesse Kaufmann of 
Jamaica is some dancer, as is Mrs. 
Kaufmann. She certainly enjoyed her 
first convention. 

Little Elsie Hoffmann, whose capable 
hands and brain found time despite 
her duties, as head of her father’s home 
and in active charge of his business, to 
plan arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of visitors, was so pleased with 
her gifts that she never grew tired of 
showing them. 

Mrs. Philip Keller, widow of the 
former mayor of Niagara, one of the 
most active members of the organiza- 
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tion during his lifetime, was kept busy 
greeting a large number of old friends. 
Mr. and Mrs. Whistler, her daughter 
and son-in-law, also were present to 
represent the family. Charles Keller 
could not come. 

For a while it looked as though Roch- 
ester and Buffalo would not be repre- 
sented, but the old standbys, Charles 
Glatz and Jacob Johnson, came on Mon- 
day, bringing with them Charles Doer- 
flinger, H. Hart and E. F. Springer. 
Later A. Bender arrived from Buffalo. 

“Give the little girl a big hand” was 
nothing to the ovation given to J. M. 
Torrens and Fred Biel when they ar- 
rived with the milk can on Sunday 
night. Their wives also know how to 
run a car and get there. 

The beautiful voice of Miss Margaret 
Kelly, and her perfect rendition of the 
old favorites, will live long in the mem- 
ory of ker listeners. 

Henry Hoffmann proved to be a most 
congenial host, always meeting the dele- 
gates with a smile. 

Anton Hehn, president of the Brook- 
lyn Branch, came by way of Michigan, 
having spent the week end with his 
family, where his own and his sister’s 
birthday were celebrated. 

Frank Kunkel and Max Haas seemed 
to enjoy each other’s company, as they 
were always together. 

Mrs. C. A. Durr was a wonderful 
hostess, on the job from first to last, 
meeting the delegates upon their ar- 
rival and waving goodbye as their 
train pulled out. Her car and chauffeur 
were always at the disposal of the 
guests. 

Mrs. Chris Roselle was forever losing 
her husband, and in looking for him 
succeeded in getting locked out at 
Maennerchor Hall on Sunday night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fernquist of Jamaica 
qualified as love birds. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Kramer en- 
deavored to make the trip a second 
honeymoon. 

Joseph Eschelbacher took a dare and 
made the trip from Albany to Utica 
with a friend in an airplane. 


Mrs. Hirsch seems to think it is all 
right, but this midnight ice cream diet 
of Fred Hirsch doesn’t register with his 
friends. 

Louis Goldschmidt had his usual 
stock of stories, but could not find a 
pinochle partner on the train. Guess 
Louis is too lucky. 

B. F. McCarthy, senior marketing 
specialist, B. A. E., is some lucky man 
at making and keeping friends. 

Herbert Pearson, manager of the 
Jacob Dold Packing Company in Utica, 
was on hand at all hours. He was a 
positive lifesaver on Tuesday when two 
guests were left at the hotel. He made 
the trip in record time, so the ladies 
were in time for the luncheon. 

But then Mr. Pearson has nothing on 
his wife who is an expert at the wheel. 
Red lights, however, mean nothing in 
her young life. 

Five brave and valiant men they 
came from the South—south of Brook- 
lyn, of course—Dave Van Gelder, Joe 
Rossman, Harry Kamps, Steve and Wil- 
liam Kittel. 

Fred Wehnes was for the Bronx first, 
last and always. 

Attorney Aaron Kaufman brought 
his attractive wife along. 

As usual, lively Al. Haas, president 
of the Eastern District Branch, and his 
quiet wife, serene treasurer Teddy 
Meyer and his demure wife, just had 
to see more, so they took a taxi ride 
to the mountains Thursday morning. 

John Hildeman, past vresident of the 
Brooklyn Branch and his wife are game 
sports. Never miss anything worth 
seeing. So they taxied to the moun- 
tains, too. 

National president George Kramer 
now does his daily dozen by dancing 
with his sweetheart, Aileen Garsson, 
while her mother and his wife look on. 

N. Summerville and wife motored up 
from Yonkers, stopping at Albany on 
the way. 

Herman Amberg, president of the 
Durr Packing Co., is an ideal host and 
his wife a most charming hostess. One 
of the beautiful memory pictures 


onmammenaaaial 


brought back from Utica was Mrs. Am- 
berg sitting at the artistically deco- 
rated table pouring tea on Monday 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Edward Winship — Margaret 
Hoffmann that was—lives in Boston, 
but week ends every few weeks in 
Utica. Mrs. Winship and her car were 
at the station and hotel, ready to help 
out on all occasions. 

Joseph Lehner, whose happy smile 
has done so much toward his success in 
Greater New York, is well known 
among the old timers, as well as the 
younger generation up state. Needless 
to say Mrs. Lehner was along and she 
is almost as well known, having at- 
tended most of the conventions since 
she became Joe’s wife. 

Frank Ruggiero, president of the 
Bronx Branch, brought his niece to be 
company for his wife while he was at 
the business sessions. 

Mrs. A. Werner, jr., president of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, attended her first 
out-of-town convention. If encores and 
praise for speeches and requests for 
dances mean anything, it leoks as 
though the little lady will have to play 
a return engagement. 

Some of those noticed among the 
delegates were Fred C. Riester, busi- 
ness manager Eastern District branch; 
Ernest Ritzman, Bronx Branch; John 
Bardunek, Yorkville; V. J. Hildebrandt, 
Ye Olde New York and Louis Schaffer, 
Brooklyn. 

Charles Hembdt, president of the 
Washington Heights Branch, and Mrs. 
Hembdt had a good time, even though 
Mrs. Hembdt could not dance as much 
as usual. 

William H. Wild of the Jamaica 
Branch was unusually quiet. However, 
Mrs. Wild had a good time with the 
Jamaica ladies. 

Thomas A. Buckley of Westchester 
and his wife always draw the comment, 
“A handsome couple.” 

L. O. Washington, Ye Olde New York 
Branch, must have felt quite proud if 
he heard the nice remarks passed about 
him Tuesday night at the open meeting. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
good = 85@14.00 
medium 0.25@12.00 
common and 5.50@ 7.50 
cutter-medium 5.25@ 7.50 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice $11.75@12. 75 
Lambs,‘ medium 

Lambs, common -00@10.00 
Ewes, medium to choice 3.00@ 4.00 


LIVE HOGS. 


Steers, 
Steers, 
Cows, 
Bulls, 


$10.00@13.00 
7.50@13.00 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs. 21 

Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs... 
to choice heifers 20 

Good to choice cows . 

Common to fair cows.. 

Fresh bologna bulls 


Ne. 3 chucks 
Bologn: 


Tenderlokas, 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


Good to choice veal 
Good to choice calves 


@27 
@25 
@13 
@10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs...22 @23 
Pork tenderloins, fresh @60 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 50 @55 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 19 @20 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs 164%@17% 
Butts, boneless, Western............... 23 D2 
Butts, regular, Western 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg.. 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. ave 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@s ‘Tbs. 

average .16 
Pork trimmings, extra lean -22 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean... ..1! 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg... 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg.. 
Hams, 12@14 lbs. avg 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 6 

Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 

Bacon, boneless, Wantern. 
Bacon, boneless, city 
Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. 


174%@18% 
@32 
@36 
@24 
@21 
@19 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed... 
Fresh steer tongues. 1. c. trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef 
Sweetbreads, 
Beef kidneys 
Mutton kidneys 
Livers, beef 
Oxtails 
Beef hanging tenders 
fries 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond, suet 


‘ GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9144-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...17 3.10 
Prime No. 2 veals...15 2.85 
Buttermilk No, 1....14 1. “ z eos 
Buttermilk No. 2....12 1.30 
Branded Gruby 


-80 a 
Number At value 





extra (92 score) 

firsts (88 to 89 score) 
seconds (84 to 87 score) .. 
lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


Extra, dozen 


Extra, firsts, doz. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express 
Fowls, Leghorn, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box--fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...24 @26 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...24 @25 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... D 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...27 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...26 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... .25 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...24 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. ..23 

Turkeys— 
Western, 
Western, 

Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 

Chiekens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to fancy: 
Western, under 17 Ibs. 

Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., 26 @27 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., : @26 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib @25 

Ducks— 

Long Island 


young toms, prime to fancy.40 
young hens, prime to fancy.38 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
June 12, 1930: 

June 6 9 10 11 12 
Chicago. 31% 31% 31% = % 31% 

» Aes ae 33s 33 321% @22% 
Boston... 33% 33% 38% 33% 33% 3314 
Phila... . 34 St 34 34 34 33% 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

31% 31% 381% 32 31% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prey. Last — Since Jan. 1 
June 12. week. year. 1930. 1929. 

58, 418 63,302 54,910 1,501,463 1,478,066 
80,440 74,942 1,700,330 1,649,215 
28,487 27,599 479,582 542,218 
23,784 26,890 524,615 532,332 
181,684 196,013 184,341 4,205,990 4,201,831 
storage movement (lbs.): 

In Out 
June 12, June 12. 
Chicago ....438,804 42,586 
New York.. 23,067 
22,551 

7,130 


95,328 


31% 


Chicago. 
ie A 
Boston. . 
Phila.... 2 


Total 
Cold 
Same 
week-day 
last year. 
10,506,408 
6,274,693 
2,797,330 
2,240,114 


21,818,545 


On hand 
June 13. 
15,237,959 
8,946,192 
4,697,681 
3,049,313 
Total ....996,663 31,931,145 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 

per 100 lbs 

Ammonium double _ 
per 100 I New Yor 

Blood, dried, 15-16% per eae 

Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory........ 

Fish guano, gs 7 13@14% ammo- 
min, 200. B. Bo Bac ccccssecesccesd 4.00 & 10c 

Fish scrap, acldujate, 6% ammonia, 
3% A. P. A. f.0.b. fish factory. ..3.50 & 50c 

Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot..2.07@ 2.10 

Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, . 
15% B. P. L. bulk........scceeeee 3.50 & 10¢ 

Tankage, unground 9@10% ammo...3.25 & 10c 


Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 

bags, per ton c.i.f @25.00 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags. 

POF TON, CLL... ccccccrscccccocees 30.00@35.00 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% flat 


sulphate, 
f.a.s. 


4.00 & 10c 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton. 

Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton. 

Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 

unground 

unground 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


50% 
60% 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 wr ae 
per 100 p 
Fiat shin  somvong avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 


pe Dp 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton.... 
White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 
100 pieces 
Horns, according to grade 
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Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT skins 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
ONice: 407 E, 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Esl Koken, lec! 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 
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NEW YO N. Y. 
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339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 
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